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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


ALLIES WIN ANOTHER BIG VICTORY. 


OW different is the feeling in al- 
lied countries now from what it 
was earlier in the year when 

he Huns were making such dangerous 
dvances toward Paris and the English 
Channel. Then the news was almost 
ll bad and all we could do was hope 
that the brave British, French and oth- 
ers who were trying. to stop the Huns, 
sainst terrible odds, would be able to 
id on until we could 
come to the rescue with 


war, 


had been 


000 men, 
India 


1,250,000. 





fresh troops, supplies and 
energy. Now each week 
brings accounts of new 
allied victories. Premier 
Lloyd-George issued a 
messageto the Britishem- 
pire on the beginning of 
the fifth year of the war 
and the keynote of it was 
to “hold fast”, Said he: 
“We are in this war for 
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it to recover freedom for | 2 = 
the nations which have 
been brutally attacked 
and despoiled, and to 
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prove that no_ people, 
however powerful, can 
surrender itself to the 
lawless ambitions of militarism with- 
out meeting retribution, swift, certain 
ind disastrous, at the hands of the free 
nations of the world. To stop short of 
victory for this cause would be to com- 
promise the future of mankind, Thanks 
to the invincible bravery of all the al- 
ied armies, it is now evident to all that 
this dream of universal conquest, for 
he sake of which they wantonly pro- 
onged the war, can never be fulfilled. 
ut the battle is not yet won. The great 
itocracy of Prussia will still endeav- 
, by violence or guile, to avoid defeat 
d so give militarism a new lease of 
We cannot seek to escape the hor 

rs of war for ourselves by laying 
‘m up for our children. Having set 
hands to the task, we must see it 
rough till a just and lasting settle- 
‘nt is achieved. In no other way can 
insure a world set free from war. 
id fast.” Lloyd-George also review- 
| the wonderful work that had been 
me by the British army and navy in 
ir years. He pointed out that “un- 
ss the allies had been completely tri- 
nphant at sea from the outset of the 


Photo Taken by English Officer showing 
Crew of U-Boat Taking to Cover in Fright 
on the Approach of a British Destroyer. 


1,000,000 
same rate as 
Great Britain, the United States would 
have to raise 15,000,000, he said. 
ferred to the fact 
American forces had been expected to 
reach the battle front by spring, but as 


that 


no effort on the land could have 
saved them” and that the British fleet 
“mainly responsible for this 
complete triumph.” Great Britain alone 
had raised an army and navy of 6,250,- 
the dominions 
At the 





Snapshot taken by American Officer, showing Actual Destruction of Hun It is 
Submarine by Depth-Bomb Dropped by U. S. 


Destroyer. 
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a matter of fact on March 21 there was 
only one American division in the line 
—though there were three or four more 
divisions behind the line that were 
brought up after the German drive 
started.” During the last four and a 
half months, he said, there had been 
“such fighting as never before was seen 
on the face of the globe.” At first the 
Germans had won, and the allies had 


many “anxious moments.” He admit- 
ted that “those who knew most about 
the situation were the 
most anxious.” But Eng- 


land had made herculean 
efforts and had more 
than made good her ter- 
rific losses of men and 
supplies in France. It 
had been the purpose of 
the Huns to “overwhelm 
the British army” and- 
then make an easy prey 
of the other allies, but 
this plan had been check- 


mated. He added: “Amer- 
ica already has a pow- 
erful, large and victori- 


ous army in France, the 
equal of the best troops. 
growing every day 
there will be no 
break in the increase un- 
til America has an army equal to the 
German army itself.” He declared that 
“Germany can never again maintain 
the same number of divisions that she 
has”, though he gave warning that he 
power has not been exhausted. He said 
that the German people were being 
disillusioned. Germany had passed the 
height of her power and she now found 
that Russia was a clog on her feet. H 
cited various things which proved that 
the German power was on the wane, 
bit he added that any talk of peac 
vet was entirely out of the question. 
Peace, he said, could come only after 
the breaking of the Hun military autoc- 
racy: the Prussian sword must never 
again be allowed to “clank at the 
cil table.” A just peace, backed by full 


coun- 


power to enforce it, was the only pos- 
sible goal. It is the Huns now who 
have the cold ¢reeps and who are 


afraid to hear the news from the front 
because they feel sure it will be bad. 
It is true that their war-lords practice 
the policy of wholly re-writing the rec- 
ord of events and leaving out all the 
allied successes so as to make it appear 
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that everything is still going their way, 
but nevertheless the desperate state of 
German affairs is steadily making it- 
self felt. 


Gain Between Somme and Aisne. 


According to German official state- 
ments, the allies have made practically 
no advances in all these weeks of fight- 
ing; the German armies have held ev- 
erything they wanted to and have re- 
pulsed every attack with heavy losses 
to the-allies. But the fact remains that 
the fighting is being done at entirely 
different places, miles away from where 
it was being done when the Huns were 
winning, and this is enough to prove 
io anyone of common sense that it is 
the allies who are victorious. 

It was known that the Germans were 
preparing to launch another of their 
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great offensives to the north of the 
Aisne, for the purpose of taking the 
city of Amiens. The allies this time 
however didn’t wait for the blow to 
fall. While the Hun giant had his arm 
uplifted, they gave him a lightning-like 
stroke which paralyzed him and sent 
him again reeling backward. 

This new allied drive was along a 
30-mile front in Picardy just east of 
Amiens, running from above the Somme 
near Albert in the north to the Oise 
near Noyon in the south. In many 


‘cases the fighting is now being done 


on the old battle lines of two and 
three vears ago, where the rusted barb- 
ed-wire entanglements are still in place 
and the fighters are making use of some 
of the same old dugouts and trenches. 

The allies struck with unprecedented 
suddenness and force. Instead of the 
usual long preparatory bombardment 
which gives notice of a drive, the ad- 
vance started with practically no pre- 
liminaries. Baby tanks, known to the 
French as “mosquitoes” and tothe Brit- 
ish as “whippets”, were sent forward 
in swarms. These tanks are a new 
thing. They are small and light, they 
can turn round alinost in the space that 


a cat can, and they are so swift that 
they can overtake anything that the 
Huns have. 

In numerous cases the tanks came on 
the Huns so suddenly that it was like 
a thunderclap out of a clear sky. Ger- 
man high officers were surprised at 
their headquarters, and they literally 
took to their heels and hot-footed it in 
the hope of escaping. As it was, a 
number of these high officers were cap- 
tured, as they lacked the time to make 
a getaway. 

The Germans have boasted that they 
had got up a very heavy rifle that 
would put the tanks out of business, 
but many of these rifles have been cap- 
tured and they prove to be of small 
value against the tanks. The new light 
tanks weigh only six tons and are run 
at high speed by small 20-horse en- 
gines, whereas the original big tanks 
weigh five times as much and can go 
only at a walking pace. The big tanks 
are still used where the conditions 
favor them, and in this drive they did 
splendid work. 

In one case one ran right into abuild- 
ing where the German staff were dis- 
cussing war plans, and the whole 
building was rolled out like pie-crust, 
leaving hardly a grease-spot to indicate 
where the Huns had been. Barbed 
wire, trees, walls, gun-nests and other 
obstacles were laid flat and ironed out 
in the same way. Such fine results 
were secured by the use of the tanks 
that now there is talk of “a tank for 
every man”. The tanks save men and 
it is believed by many that they usher 
in a new era in warfare. 

Cavalry Also Hustling Them. 


Cavalry is also being used more’and 
more by the allies, as the fighting be- 
comes more open. In this battle the 
British cavalry scored some effective 
blows by penetrating far into the Ger- 
man lines and cutting off their retreat 
thus forcing thousands to either sur- 
render or be slain. The British on the 
northern end of the line established a 
new pivot by capturing Morlancourt 
and the French did the same thing on 
the southern end by taking Montdidier. 
Between these points a wedge was res- 
olutely driven, and everything went 
down before it. 

This battle was largely opposite the 
front which is commanded by Crown 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria. He had 
had to send some of his troops to 
strengthen up the recent German re- 
treat in the Aisne-Marne sector and 
this seems to indicate that the Germans 
are getting short of reserves. Fresh 
reserves of Prussians and Bavarians 
were thrown into the breach this time 
and they helped to “harden” the Ger- 
man resistance, but not until the allies 
had made very important gains. 

The front at this writing has been 
advanced to a line from Albert on the 
north close to Noyon on the south. The 
Germans are clinging to Noyon with 
extreme determination, as -it now con- 
stitutes their nearest approach to Par- 
is, namely about 60 miles, and from the 
beginning of the war this place has 


been looked upon as a kind of high- 
water mark. 

The net results of the allied drive oi 
July, in the Aisne-Marne salient was a 
gain of 600 square-miles of territory 
The result of the recent drive in the 
Somme-Aisne sector has been a gain oi 
about 400 square-miles. This wipes 
out just about half the total gains mads 
by the Huns in their four drives this 
year. 

In their March drive they occupied 
about 1000 square-miles of territory, 
in their May drive about 800, in their 
June drive about 200, and in their July 
drive they lost as much as they gained 
We can thus see how the Hun invasio 
is tapering off; the allies in two drives 
have taken half as much territory « 
the Germans netted in four, and we sti! 
have some more innings coming to u 
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In fact it is now hoped that the Huns 
have done their last big scoring. They 
will steal a base and sneak in a run 
now and then but their morale is al} 
gone to the devil; their teamwork and 
individual playing is not what it wa: 
and they will not be permitted to bunch 
their hits as they have in the past. Or 
the contrary the allies are now “onto 
their curves” and are hitting them hard 
and neither Hindenburg, Ludendorff n« 
any of their other wizards has any- 
thing that can save the day for them. 


Hun Losses Colossal. 


Hitherto it has been the allies wh: 
have had to lose nearly all the gu: 
and war materials, as it has been ths 
Huns who were almost invariably ad 
vancing. Now the Huns know hov 
feels to be the under dogs. It is the 
who of late have had to retreat sud- 
denly and either destroy or aband 
vast quantities of supplies and see th: 
work of many months and of untold 
value go up in smoke or pass into th 
hands of the enemy. 

The Germans, with their boasted 
foresight, had created vast stores 0i 
supplies of all sorts in the region that 
they have just been compelled to evac- 
uate. Extensive machine-shops and a! 
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viped out. 
iconceivable, but the disarrangement 


rts of works had been constructed, 


ith typical German thoroughness, in 


1c expectation that the ground would 


t have to be given up and that it 
ould be used for months to come as 
base for further advances. 

Now most of this work has been 
The money loss itself is 


the German war plans is far more 
ious. In round numbers 80,000 pris- 

ers have been taken by the allies in 

ese drives—about equally divided be- 

een the two. And we know that in 

is recent desperate fighting the num- 
of prisoners has been small com- 
ed to the total casualties. | 


The German divisions have been 


decimated”, as the newspapers love to 


a 


t it. As a matter of fact they have 
en far more than decimated, for dec- 
ated merely means reduced by 10 
‘ry cent. Many of the choicest German 
giments have lost so many men that 
ey have not been able to preserve 
eir separate organization and they 
ive been combined with others in or- 
r to maintain a respectable number. 
prisoners captured have come 
mm a large number of different units 
| this shows the confusion and dis- 
ganization that now exists on the 
‘rman side. 
The German troops in this Amiens 
tor, though only a few miles away 
unm the Aisne-Marne sector, had been 
pt by the Hun officers in complete 
orance of the gains the allies had 
ide in the July drive. Prisoners tak- 
were amazed to find that the Ger- 
ins, who had proclaimed that they 
suuld be in Paris in August, had re- 
ated instead over 20 miles and suf- 
ed heavy losses. 
In many cases the German forces 
re making themselves at home for a 
g stay and were coolly harvesting 
crops which the French peasants 
d planted. Many boxes filled with 
nm crosses were captured by the allies 
these decorations having been got in 
idiness for distribution to the Hun 
ildiers who were to- take Paris and 
t it, 


German Grip Relaxed. 


Che effect of this latest drive is to 
e the allies undisputed possession of 
railway line between Amiens and 


ris. The Huns are now nearly 20 
les from Amiens. They had done 


eat damage to that historic old city 
their bombardments and had drop- 
| some 8000 shells into it but the 
thedral and most of the fine old 
ildings are still in fair shape. 
\miens is one of the oldest cities of 
stern Europe. It was long the ral- 
g-point of the Celtic tribes, and 
‘r that it became the capital of the 
province of Picardy. The beauti- 
Gothic cathedral was begun seven 
turies ago. About a dozen Hun 
lls have struck it, and in the days 
peace that are to come after this war, 
places where these shells struck 
‘| be pointed out to tourists as visi- 
evidences of German vandalism and 
rilege, 


The most significant thing that has 
developed from these recent battles is 
that the allies are now taking the ini- 
tiative. Great advantages go to the side 
that can maintain the initiative, for that 
side can say when and where the fight- 
ing shall be done. It is the Huns now 
who have to do the guessing and be 
kept in momentary fear of an attack 
at any point. 

Gen. Foch, as supreme commander 
of the allied forces, is going to keep 
the Huns on the run and give them no 
breathing spells. They must live from 
now on with the sword of Damocles 
hanging by a thread over their head, 
and they must experience the hell side 
of war. Foch has other rods in pickle 
for the Huns, and he will scourge them 
first on one side and then on the other. 

Things are comparatively quiet in 




















Quentin Roosevelt, Killed by the Hun Air- 
men July 17. The Little Village of Cha- 
mery, Where He Was Killed, Near Fere- 
en-Tardenois, Was Captured by Our Boys 
During the Marne Drive. The Grave Was 
Found and on a Wooden Cross Was the 
Inscription, in English: “Lieut. Quen- 
tin Roosevelt, Buried by the Germans.” 


the Aisne-Marne region now. Our 
American forces have maintained their 
hold on the town of Fismes, on the 
Vesle, and have pushed across the Vesle 
and taken the little neighboring village 
of Fismette (“Feem-et’). They made 
the passage of the river under a storm 
of Hun shells and machine-gun bullets. 
The Germans are holding their posi- 
tions stolidly at most points along the 
new lines. They will in due time have 
to evacuate these lines and retreat 
farther. Probably they are only hold- 
ing the present positions as a shield 
to enable them to make further “stra- 
tegic retirements to previously chosen 
positions,” 

Give the Hun an inch and he’ll take an 
ell. Little Holland, it seems, has com- 
mitted the crime of standing in Ger- 





many’s way. Belgium and Luxemburg 
committed the same crime, and as a 
punishment for it the Huns swept right 
through their territory, denouncing as 
only “a scrap of paper” the Hague treaty 
which protected their neutrality. 


Huns Press Holland Hard. 


By seizing Belgium and Luxemburg, 
the Germans were able to carry out 
their long-planned scheme of invading 
France by the easiest route and pos- 
sessing themselves of the long-coveted 
coal and iron fields of their neighbors. 
Germany had constructed a vast net- 
work of strategic railways along this 
whole western frontier, so that she 
could hustle any number of men and 
any quantity of war materials into the 
war zone, 

However, even such carefully worked 
out schemes as this usually have some 
drawback to them which the schemers 
don’t perceive at the time. The Ger- 
mans were cunning but they were not 
far-sighted enough to see through to 
the end of the war; they made the mis- 
take of counting on a speedy victory. 

On *he contrary the war is now in 
its fifth ‘year and notwithstanding all 
the boasted German efficiency and fore- 
thought the German strategic railways 
are failing and they can’t replace them 
as fast as they wear out. War opera- 
tions on the western front have been 
forced on the Huns on a scale that even 
they didn’t reckon on. During their 
own great offensives and also during the 
allied counter-drives, the railroads back 
of the German front have been unable 
to transport all the wounded and bring 
up reserves and supplies in the volume 
required, 

Modern warfare calls for materials 
of all sorts in unimaginable quantities. 
Nobody before this would have thought 
of cement, gravel, lumber, corrugated 
iron roofing, barbed-wire, tar, etc., as 
war materials but there is a tremendous 
movement of such bulky and heavy 
articles to the fighting front. Cement 
and gravel are used in unlimited quan- 
tities for building concrete “pill-boxes”, 
reinforced dugouts, gun emplacements, 
etc., as well as bridges, roads, ete. 

Germany a while .go went to Hol- 
land and told the pitiful tale that she 
had to have a farge amount of gravel 
and cement for rebuilding the war- 
worn roads of Belgium. This material 
could not be had in Belgium and it was 
necessary to send it in from Germany, 
it was alleged. But the railroads across 
the frontier through Luxemburg and 
Belgium were already being worked to 
the maximum capacity; hence Germany 
proposed to move a few trains across 
the littke Dutch province of Limburg 
(yes, the place where the limburger 
cheese came from). 

Now, as you will see by the accom- 
panying sketch-map, this little Dutch 
province of Limburg sticks out like a 
sore thumb and separates Germany 
from Belgium for a distance of 30 or 40 
miles. Limburg used to be a separate 
duchy but it was partitioned between 
Belgium and Holland in order to keep 
peace in the family and act as a buffer 
against the Huns. It is a rather barren 
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aistrict but it has great political import- 
‘ance because of its strategic position. 

Germany would like an excuse to an- 
inex or occupy it for it interposes a con- 
stant barrier between her and the west- 
ern front. It is true there are a number 
of railroads and wagon roads through 
Limburg which German traffic can make 
use of, but the airmen of the allies keep 
iclose watch on these routes and the 
Germans are greatly hampered in their 
operations there, 

Some time ago the entente powers 
made a protest to the Dutch govern- 
ment complaining that Dutch neutral- 
ity was being abused by Germany, who 
iwas found to be transporting many 
times the traflic through Limburg that 
is transported there in peace times. The 


conclusion was unavoidable that Ger- . 


many must be using these routes for 
,war purposes, 

Finally Germany, by bringing power- 
ful pressure to bear on Holland and 
threatening to treat her to the same 
punishment that Belgium received, suc- 
ceeded in forcing an agreement by 
which she was to be allowed to send 
25 trains a day through Limburg—the 
understanding being that these trains 
would not carry soldiers or war ma- 
terials. Large quantities of sand and 
gravel and building materials are being 
sent into Belgium by this route now, 
and the natural presumption is that a 
large part of these materials are being 
used for war purposes, It is difficult 
in a case like this to prove that a given 
shipment is for war purposes, but know- 
ing the ways of the Huns we can put 
two and two together. 

Recently some Dutch vessels were 
‘allowed to sail for the East Indies with 
a cargo which was guaranteed to be 
unobjectionable to the allies. But the 
sritish learned that German dyestuffs 
were being shipped under the guise of 
innocent neutral merchandise, and the 
Dutch government decided to have the 
dyestuffs removed rather than have the 
vessel seized or held up by the allies on 
account of violating the embargo. 

While the majority of the people of 
Holland are inclined to favor the allies 
and to cast their lot with them, the 
Dutch government leans visibly toward 
Germany. Holland has preserved pas- 
sable neutrality but has constantly 
played into Germany’s hands on the 
side. No doubt the time will come, 
after the war is over, when she will 
regret this backing of the wrong side, 
for she can’t expect very friendly treat- 
ment when the final accounts come to 
be settled. 

Little Holland of course has some ex- 
euse for favoring Germany for she 
knows that if she opposed Germany’s 
demands it would mean instant inva- 
sion by the waiting Hun armies, with 
all that such an invasion means. Nev- 
ertheless, the Dutch government is mak- 
ing a fatal mistake in banking on a 
Hun victory. Twenty-three nations are 
now allied against the Huns, and it 
would seem as if the little nations of 
Europe that still remain neutral would 
realize that it is to their interest to 
align themselves on the side of the ma- 
jority and justice. 
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Wilson Urges Miners to Speed Up. 

VERYBODY is hoping that there 
FE will not be such a fuel famine next 

winter as we suffered from last 
winter. At that time much of the blame 
was laid on the railroads, for not pro- 
viding the requisite number of cars to 
handle the coal. Now the railroads are 
in the hands of Uncle Sam and he finds 
that if there is a shortage it is he who is 
going to be blamed. That is one of the 
drawbacks of government ownership— 
namely the blame goes with the con- 
trol. 

Also last winter the country was 
taken unawares to a large extent and 
it had not had time to make full prep- 
arations for a fuel supply for the win- 
ter. But this time we have had fair 
warning and all the time there is. Day- 
light-saving has enabled us to stretch 
the hours of labor and all sorts of short 
cuts have been adopted. 

Homes and factories have been put 
on coal rations in order to husband the 
supply and enable it to be used as far 
as possible for war work. Many peo- 
ple have been lucky and have secured a 
stock of coal sufficient to last them 
through the winter, with due care. But 
others are still waiting for the coal 
that was ordered months ago and they 
are growing anxious. 

The miners have been drawing such 
big wages that in many cases they don't 
seem to care whether school keeps or 
not. They have a way of working two 
to four days a week and then knocking 
off and celebrating. The output of coal 
on Mondays always is very low, owing 
to the demoralizing effect of the Satur- 
day and Sunday holidays, 

The miners’ side of it is that there is 
a shortage of cars and that it does no 
good to mine more coal than can be 
handled by the railroads. Anyway, the 
trouble lies between the cars and the 
miners, and evidently President Wilson 
thinks the miners are slacking, for he 
has issued a personal appeal to them to 
stay on the job and do their full part 
toward winning the war by producing 
the utmost volume of coal. 

The president discloses the fact that 
“the existing scarcity of coal is creating 
a grave danger—in fact the most serious 
that confronts us.” Without an ade- 
quate coal supply our whole war pro- 
gram will be retarded and the diffi- 
culties of our boys at the front increas- 
ed, he says. So he urges all who are 
connected with the coal industry,“from 
the highest official to the youngest boy, 
to give their best work each day for 
the full number of work hours.” 

The production of coal in recent 
weeks has not been what it should have 
been and there has been a tendency 
to a reduction instead of an increase. 
The labor unions object to any methods 
that are designed to “speed up” the 
workers and make them work extra 


hours as the farmers have to do and 
show how much they can accomplish 

Some of the coal operators hav 
adopted the bonus system and have giv- 
en extra pay to the steady and indus- 
trious miners who stick at their posi: 
and produce the maximum, but this 
plan has now been prohibited by th: 
government. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield in an oi 
der just issued says: “The payment « 
bonuses in any form is contrary to t) 
spirit of the wage agreements. I ther: 
fore hereby announce that if any ope 
ator hereafter undertakes to pay a bo. 
us in any form I shall assume that 7! 
mine price of coal allowed that oper: 
tor is too high and shall according), 
order reduction thereof.” 

In that case the operators wou 
first pay the bonus to the miners f« 
mining more coal, and then pay a pe 
alty in having their coal price reduce 
on them. Thus we behold the singul: 
condition where employers are punish 
ed for paying either too low or t& 
high wages. The union theory of th 
is that where individual effort is sti: 
ulated by offering premiums or bonus 
it causes the workers to be rated accoi 
ing to their individual worth, wher 
the union purpose is to standardi: 
wages and output and establish an ave) 
age Which will keep all the workers 
one big class and not allow them 
compete with one another. 

In some districts the unions are kic! 
ing over the traces and refusing to 
bound by the restrictions. Preside 
Gompers of the Federation of Lab 
condemns these kickers and says tl 
“if ever solidarity of labor in fact 
spirit was needed it is needed now, a 
secession in the labor movement 
be crushed if the interests of the toile 
are to be protected.” 

The British had the same trouble wit 
the coal problem. The government haz 
gled along with the miners and plead: 
with them to produce more coal but 
they got was excuses and threats 
strikes. Finally Premier Lloyd-Geors 
took the bull by the horns and told t 
miners that they were as much subj 
to orders as the soldiers were and th. 
if they didn’t produce the coal volunt: 
ily he would draft them. Premier Bria 
in France had taken similar action 
the case of the railroad workers. 
both cases they got results. 

President Wilson is strongly ave) 
to using harsh measures of any sort 
compel the miners to provide the c« 
that the nation must have. His earn: 
appeal to them reveals the seriousn 
of the situation and it is hoped that t! 
requisite coal will be forthcoming w 
out resorting to drastic action. 


Saving Our Crops. 
More land was under cultivation ?! 
year than ever before in the histor, 
the country. Not only have the farm« 
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added to their acreage in their patriot- 
ic endeavors to supply the world’s food 
needs but thousands of dwellers in 
every city and village spaded up their 
back yards and made them yield enough 
fresh vegetables in many cases to sup- 
ply the family table during the greater 
part of the growing season. 

All through the year farmers have 
been struggling against heavy odds. Be- 
sides having more work than usual to 
accomplish in caring for the increase 
acreage, bad weather in many parts 
held them back, to say nothing of the 
shortage of labor which existed every- 
where. 

Even in peace times obtaining ade- 
quate farm help was one of the hard- 
est, if not the hardest, problems with 
which farmers had to contend. The 
manner in which farm work must nec- 
essarily be arranged, requiring in the 
spring, summer and fall, the employ- 
ment of help but in the winter during 
the lull period almost no outside help at 
all, rendered this condition unavoidable. 
When winter came the farmer usually 
dispensed with his hired man if there 
was not enough work to pay to keep 
him. These men, however, had to live 
in the winter as well as in the summer 
and many of them drifted to the city to 
find employment. Luckily for the far- 
mer and his crops, however, they sel- 
dom remained there more than a few 
months, for with the return of spring 
they had got their fill of urban life and 
were longing to get back again to the 
country. 

This year the greater portion of this 
class of workers on whom the farmers 
have largely depended, have been draft- 
ed or have enlisted in some branch of 
Uncle Sam’s fighting forces. Thus the 
farmer, left with more work on his 
hands than ever, has almost no-one but 
himself and family to accomplish it. By 
toiling early and late and by exchanging 
work with his neighbors he has man- 
aged to get along so far fairly well. 
During the summer months the chil- 
dren helped a lot and altogether the 
crops have not suffered to any great ex- 
tent. 

But the vital period of the year is 
coming, when the corn, potatoes and 
apples must be harvested and no time is 
to be lost in doing it either. What a 
common sight it is to see the ground 
in an orchard covered with rotting 
fruit which the farmer has not had 
time to gather, while at the same time 
in the city a few miles away bakers and 
grocers are importing fruit and paying 
big prices for it. 

The time for harvesting these crops 
is fast approaching and the most ef- 
ficient means of doing it must be de- 
termined, The problem is not one for 
the farmer alone to solve but the rest of 
the nation must aid him in solving it. 
Shall anything be allowed to waste 
when every apple, potato and ear of 
corn is needed? Or will means be 
adopted by which the last bit of every 
crop will be harvested to go towards 
sustaining the cause of righteousness in 
this war? 

Last year the great apple and prune 




























































crops of Boise valley, Idaho, were har- 
vested by high school students. The 
conditions there were similar to those 
existing in many parts of the country 
this year. When the fall came the fruit 
was ripe but owing to the lack of man- 
power to gather it there was serious 
danger of its being lost through decay. 
The director of the Idaho farm market 
bureau and the school agriculture su- 
pervisor consulted with other author- 
ities and a plan was devised to call on 
the students of the city high schools 
for help. 

The idea was submitted to the stu- 
dents and more than 400 boys and girls 
responded to the first call. These were 
divided into teams of 10 each and a 
captain for each team was elected. En- 
thusiasm waxed high. Football, the 
sport of the season, was put aside while 
the pupils turned to the morc serious 
business of rescuing the crops. 

Each worker was required to report 
regularly the same as at school and a 
record of everyone’s work was kept by 
the captains. Considerable rivalry ex- 
isted between the teams, each one work- 
ing hard tu make a better showing than 
the others. If anyone played “hooky” 
his case was reported to the school au- 
thorities and he was sent back to school 
as aslacker. Needless to say there were 
few who failed to live up to their trust. 

Whenever it was convenient for them 
to do so the young people went back 
and forth between the city and their 
work by train. Sometimes the owners 
of the orchards went after them with 
automobiles or other conveyances and 
occasionally some of the workers re- 
mained over night where they were 
engaged. 

Over 10,000 boxes of apples were 
picked and packed and some 260 tons of 
prunes were harvested by these youth- 
ful workers. The young people of 
course were paid for their work, re- 
ceiving something like $3000 in this 
district alone. 

The adoption of such a plan of har- 
vesting crops this fall wherever it may 
be necessary is being widely agitated. 
Schools house a vast amount of valu- 
able labor, it is pointed out, during a 
period when labor on the farms is of 
the highest importance. Two or three 
weeks taken out of the school term 
when every worker means much to 
his country would effect a great saving 
to the nation and would result in small 
loss to the student or to the school. The 
work in school could be quickly made 
up but the priceless crops if allowed to 
waste could never be recovered. 


NEWS NOTES. 
Threshing Machine a Slacker. The U. S. 


food administration condemned a thresh- 
ing machine operated in a certain locality 
in Kansas. Investigation showed that out 
of every 100 bushels of grain obtained by 
threshing four bushels were blown into 
the straw. The machine was returned to 
the manufacturer. 





Huge Exports of Condensed Milk. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
condensed milk to the value of about $70,- 
000,000 was exported from this country, 
most of it going to the allied countries for 


use by the soldiers. The value of the quan- 
tity exported last year exceeds the value of 
the country’s total production during the 
first year of the war. 





Cargo of Reindeer Meat. A liner recently 
docked at Seattle, Wash., with a quantity 
of reindeer meat from Alaska. Officers of 
the ship said that conditions in the North 
were the worst in years. The ship had 
been a month and 13 days making the 
round trip, being held 16 days in the 
great ice floes of Bering sea. 





Tobacco is no longer a “Southern crop”. 
A government bulletin shows that more 
tobacco is grown in Ohio than in Tennessee 
and more in Pennsylvania than in South 
Carolina. Wisconsin and Connecticut are 
also classed as big producers. 


Would Fight for Italy. Three hunadred 
Italian soldiers who surrendered to the 
Russians after being impressed into service 
by the Austrians and who later gained their 
freedom when Russia collapsed arrived at 
San Francisco a few days ago on their way 
to the Italian front where they intend tak- 
ing up arms in behalf of their fellow-coun- 
try men. They said that there were 80,000 
Czecho-Slovaks, Lithuanians and Hungari- 
ans in Russia anxious to join the Italian 
forces against Austria. 








A Double Triangle instead of the cross 
will be placed above the graves of Jewish 
soldiers who fall in France, according to a 
recent decision of the war department 
The allied nations have been using the 
double triangle for some time. The action 
was taken following a conference betwee: 
officials of the Jewish welfare board and 
the war department. 





New Record for Coal Miners. During one 
week in July American coal miners pro- 
duced a total of 13,243,000 tons of coal, the 
fuel administration announces. This was 
an increase of 2,987,000 tons over the pro- 
duction the week previous and over 1,039,- 
000 tons above the estimated weekly re- 
quirements necessary for keeping the war 
activities going at top-notch speed. 


Coal Distribution Improves. Official fig- 
ures issued by the car service section of 
the fuel administration show that since 
the removal of the railroads from private 
control there is a remarkable advance 
the dispatch with which the coal output of 
the country is being distributed. In the 
month of July approximately 110,000 more 
cars of coal were hauled than during the 
same period last year and records for pre- 
vious months of the year show increases 
of noteworthy proportions. The efficiency 
of the present system becomes all the more 
evident when it is remembered that the in- 
creases are being effected during a time 
when the railroads are heavily taxed with 
the movement of troops and war supplies. 








Record Output of Pennies. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, over 528,- 
000,000 one-cent pieces were coined in the 
U.S. mint. This beats all previous records 
for the penny output. 


Liberty Choruses. The various state 
councils of defense have been asked to or- 
ganize Liberty choruses under competent 
musical directors. The theory is that nei- 





.ther a singing army nor a singing nation 


can be defeated. 


TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 

Thousands government clerical jobs 
open. Salaries $1000 to $1800. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. T84, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.,for free list positions.—Advt. 
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| Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the Toreign Field 

















FRANCE. : 

German Socialists Repudiated. Sev- 
eral weeks ago when American labor 
representatiyes were in Paris French 
socialists sought to have them agree to 
a proposal for an international social- 
ist convention which would be attend- 
ed by socialists from Germany but the 
Americans refused to consider any such 
proposal until German militarism has 
been properly dealt with. 

Within a short time one section of 
the French socialist party announced 
that it agreed fully with the Americans 
and a little later 41 socialists of the 
right addressed a memorandum to the 
leader of the Swedish socialists, who 
had called for an international conven- 
tion at Stockholm, putting themselves 
on record as disapproving any action 
looking toward reviving international- 
ism so far as Germany was concerned. 

They were influenced to take this ac- 
tion not only by the attitude of the 
American labor representatives but by 
what they regard as the treasonable de- 
fection of the German majority social- 
ists who have espoused pan-Germanism 
and ‘by the conversion of Vorwaerts, 
the German majority socialists’ official 
organ, to the policy of victory by the 
sword. 


M. Malvy Banished. Louis J. Malvy, 
former minister of the interior, was 
found guilty a few days ago of holding 
communication with the enemy and 
was sentenced to be banished from 
France for five years. He has elected 
to go to San Sebastian, Spain, on the 
Bay of Biscay, one of the most famous 
watering places of Europe, to spend 
these years of exile. M. Malvy who is 
regarded as one of the most astute po- 
litical figures in the country and may 
be described as the Bryan of France 
was first accused more than a year ago 
of aiding the spread of “defeatist 
propaganda among French soldiers. He 
was also criticized for giving 
ance to Duval and Almereyda, direct- 
or and editor, respectively, of the Bon- 
net Rouge, a journal published in the 
interest of Germany and financed by 
German money. Duval, it will be re- 
called, was found guilty of treason not 
long ago and shot. Almereyda was 
found dead in the prison where he had 
been confined, evidently having com- 
mitted suicide. 





assist- 


Helmets as Souvenirs. U. S. army 
officers and men as well Americans 
serving with the Red Cross, Y. M. ¢ 
etc., have collected great numbers of 
helmets lost or thrown away by the 
Germans in their retreat, picking them 
up in the fields and forests and along 
the roads, wherever*the Germans pass- 
ed, and giving special preference to 
those with large bullet-holes in them. 
American postoflices near the fighting 
zone are loaded with helmets which 


have been mailed as souvenirs to friends 
back in America. Some are wrapped in 
old flour or gunny sacks and some have 
no wrapping at all, the address being 
merely pasted on the crown. At one 
of the depots where wreckage and 
waste materiais of all kinds from the 
battlefield are collected there is a pile 
of German helmets as Jarge as an or- 
dinary house. 





Contest for New Fliers’ Name. Plane 
News, the air service paper of the Amer- 
ican expeditionary force in France, a 
few weeks ago announced a competi- 
tion for a nickname to be applied to 
fliers and helpers in the field. The fol- 
lowing, so far, had -been suggested: 
Wingers, Eagles, Owls, Wise Birds, Sky 
Hawks, Speed Boys, Winged Devils, 
Liberty Eagles, Liberty Wasps, Warrior 
Flies, Grasshoppers, Monkeywrench 
Soldiers, High Fliers, Airnats, Plane- 
fools and Canvasbacks. The names 
were to be passed on by judges ap- 
pointed for the purpose and a prize of 
several hundred francs was to be 
awarded to the winner, according to 
the announcement. 





ENGLAND. 

Rivetless Ship a Success. A new 275- 
ton steel ship, the first to be built with 
welded instead of riveted joiats, car- 
ried a full cargo and weathered rough 
seas during her maiden voyage with 
the greatest success. By welding in- 
stead of riveting the parts-of such a 
ship together from 25 to 40 per cent in 
time and about 10 per cent in material 
are saved. Riveting will not now give 
place to welding altogether, however, 
because in some sections the former is 
cheaper than the latter; it is considered 
likely that riveting and welding will 
be used largely in combination in the 
construction of steel ships fromnow on, 


U. S. Congressmen See King. The 
king and queen received the naval com- 
mittee of the U. S. house of representa- 
tives at Buckingham palace a few days 
ago and spent an hour chatting with 
them. The American solons visited the 
admiralty and later called on Vice- 
Admiral Sims, commander of the Amer- 
ican naval forces in the war zone. 
While in London they dined in the 
house of commons and were received 
by Premier Lloyd George. 


The Giant’s Causeway. When efforts 
were being made several years ago to 
purchase the famous Giant’s Causeway 
for quarrying purposes a syndicate was 
formed expressly for preserving it and 
protecting it from commercial use. It 
was fenced in and the practice - of 
charging visitors a fee for admission 
was instituted. The lease will contin- 
ue for nearly a century yet. Included 
in the estate of Lord Antrim who con- 


trols this interesting natural curiosity 





is the ancient castle of Dunluce, once 
a notable stronghold .on the coast of 
Antrim. It is at present one of the 
most picturesque ruins in Europe and 
about it center numerous quaint sto- 
ries and legends. 





Mrs. Skeffington Arrested. Mrs. F. 
S. Skeffington, widow of the former 
editor of a Sinn Fein journal who was 
shot at the time of the Sinn Fein up- 
rising in 1916, has lately been arrested 
in Dublin. She reached England 
few weeks ago having come from 
America where she had addressed sev- 
eral Sinn Fein meetings, and was per- 
mitted to land with the understanding 
that she could not go to Ireland. 





SPAIN. 

Friendship for Germany Waning. Ger- 
man agents have found the Spanish 
press remarkably well adapted to their 
use in spreading German propaganda 
because some of the most prominent 
papers are conducted mainly with a 
view to making money while a number 
of others proved almost as readily sus- 
ceptible to the influence of money. 
Since the notable success of the allies 
on the western front, however, it has 
been evident that some of the most pr 
German papers are growing less friend- 
ly to Germany and more friendly to th 
allies. 

One of the strongest pro-German pa- 
pers, the “A. B. C.”, originally founded 
to boost the sale of soap and othe 
products manufactured by its propri: 
tor, has lately published a series of 
ticles by a novelist and literary crit 
the first Spanish writer to visit tl 
American front in France. In thes 
articles which have stirred the who! 
country the writer announced that 
would do his utmost to make his coun- 
try acquainted with the truth about th: 
United States. 

“In 1898”, he wrote, “we suffered 
disastrous disillusionment because f 
our own ignorance. It shall not o 

gain if | can prevent it. The future 
Spain is bound up with the future 
\merica and this truth must be recog- 
nized.” 

Gen. de Monteverde, formerly mili- 
tary at the Spanish embassy in Wash 
ington, has lately been appointed |! 
the government to head a military mis- 
sion to visit the American front i 
France. 





RUSSIA. 

Disguised Germans in Moscow. So) 
time ago the German government r¢ 
quested that it be allowed to send troo} 
to protect the German embassy at Mc 
cow. The Moscow government refuse: 
but gave its assent to the sending 
several hundred soldiers wearing civ 
ian attire. 

Hun Officer Slain. Field Marshal v 
Eichhorn, German commander in th 
Ukraine, and his adjutant were killed 
by a bomb hurled at them as they rod 
through the streets of Kief the othe 
day. Ht is said that the attack originat- 
ed with the social revolutionists in Mos- 
that the assassin who was s 
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plied by them with money, a bomb and 
a revolver went to Kief expressly to 
kill von Eichhorn. The assassin, a 
young man of 23, was arrested shortly 
after the attack. 

Dr. Karl Helfferich, recently appoint- 
ed German ambassador to Russia, has 
called on the soviet government to take 
stern measures to bring all persons in- 
volved in the killing of von Eichhorn 
and his adjutant to punishment and de- 
manded that the “hot-beds of anti- 
German intrigue in Moscow and Petro- 
grad” be destroyed. 

More than 200 social revolutionaries, 
it is said, have been executed by the 
bolsheviki for the assassination of 
Count von Mirbach, German ambassa- 
dor, and for participation in counter- 
revolutionary activities. 

Two battalions of German troops 
will be on hand to guard Dr. Helfferich 
and the German embassy in Moscow 
ind several hundred secret service po- 
lice are to be sent from Berlin to the 
Ukraine where the peasants are engag- 
ing in guerrilla warfare against the Ger- 
mans, being encouraged and supplied 
with arms by Austrian troops. 


Jewish Leaders Disappear. About a 
score of the executive officers of Jew- 
ish trade unions in Warsaw, men who 
have been actively working with Zion- 
ist and socialist organizations, have 
suddenly disappeared. Their disappear- 
ance apparently grew out of a concert- 
ed program for the persecution of Jews 
in Poland, Germany and Austria. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Dishonesty Due to German Residence. 
A man was being tried in Geneva some 
time ago for the theft of some clocks. 
As the close of the case drew near the 
thief’s counsel became apprehensive 
that he would be convicted and so 
pleaded as an extenuating circumstance 
that the accused man had long lived in 
Germany, arguing that that was respon- 
sible for his becoming dishonest. Evi- 
dently the jury considered the offense 
too flagrant to be excused or else it was 
made up of pro-Germans who were 
angered by the slur cast by the attorney 
on the German moral character for the 
man was convicted, The German min- 
ister was angered so much that he 
asked the Swiss attorney general to 
proceed against the lawyer. The latter 
now faces prosecution for violation of 
Swiss neutrality. 


BELGIUM. 

Liege Punished for Rejoicing. The 
people of Liege celebrated the recent 
illied success on the western front by 
n enthusiastic public demonstration 
t which “The Marseillaise” was sung. 
o punish them the German governor 
ordered that the curfew be rung night- 

at seven o’clock for seven weeks and 

posed a fine on the city. 


SWEDEN. 
Food Scarce and High. The food 


»blem is a serious one to all except 
se of large means and it threatens to 
ome worse because of the damage 


crops resulting from prolonged 





drouth this year. Potatoes cost $9.60 a 
peck; eggs, $1.20 a dozen; the poorest 
cuts of beef, $1.20 a pound; mutton and 
veal, $2 a pound; poultry, $1.30 apound; 
peaches, about the only fruit available, 
$1 apiece. and tea, $21 a pound. Each 
person is allowed only about an ounce 
of butter a week. There has been no 
pork for weeks and nothing in the way 
of macaroni, cereal product or legumes 
is issued except a small amount of dried 
peas occasionally. 





Pay Taxes to Get Liquor. When per- 
sons from whom taxes are due fail to 
“come across” as they should the tax 
authorities now simply cancel their 
passbooks without which they cannot 
buy any liquor. This quickly brings 
the delinquents to time. In some cases 
three years’ back taxes have been paid 
in order to have the drink book re- 
stored. One man paid nearly $260 in 
taxes which he probably would never 
have paid otherwise for the privilege of 
buying about two quarts of liquor each 
quarter. 





“Stipendiums” for Writers. The gov- 
ernment pays so-called “stipendiums” 
from state funds to authors, sculptors, 
musicians and painters and this year 
the list was extended to include sti- 
pendiums to journalists, two of 1,000 
crowns (about $268) each and four of 
500 crowns (about $134) each. A Stock- 
holm reporter was awarded one of the 
1,000-crown grants for a two-months’ 
study in the United States of work in 
the journalistic field. 


AUSTRALIA, 


American Immigrants Sought. A Mel- 
bourne business man says that the 
friendship of the Australians for the 
Americans, growing out of the first real 
knowledge gained of them at the time 
the American fleet voyaged to the Far 
East, has become-firmly established and 
will continue; exceedingly close ties 
will be formed from now on between 
the people of the two countries as trade 
and other relations are extended, he 
predicts. Australia which has many ad- 
vantages and inducements to offer to 
settlers, he says, would be glad to have 
many Americans come and make their 
home there. 








300,000,000 Bushels of Wheat is in 
storage now in Australia. The govern- 
ment has guaranteed a price of 83 cents 
and the commonwealth has added 12 
cents, making a total of 95 cents per 
bushel to the producer. This is only 
about 66 per cent of the cash price 
paid to the producer in Argentina and 
39 per cent of that allowed producers 
in this country. 


URUGUAY. 


Government to Buy Railroad. The 
government has decided to buy the cen- 
tral Uruguay railroad, at present un- 
der British ownership, paying for it by 
the sale of bonds. The original con- 
cession for this road was granted in 
1865. It was to extend from Montevi- 
deo to the Rio Negro, a distance of 168 
miles. Subsequently three extensions 








were built, known as the western, 
northern and eastern extensions, mak- 
ing a total length of about 980 miles. 





Brazil Debt Canceled. The government 
of Brazil recently signed a special trea- 
ty wiping out the indebtedness of Uru- 
guay to Brazil. 


RUMANIA. 

Meals to Bathers Only. A large bath 
house was operated by the American 
Red Cross at Jassy where bathers were 
given a thorough scrubbing with soap 
and water, a haircut, a petroleum skin 
treatment and a medical examination 
and had their clothing thoroughly ster- 
ilized in a machine known as a “dis- 
insector”, the invention of an American 
doctor. 

In this device the clothing is steamed 
or baked in order that any insects or 
vermin in it may be destroyed, the 
principal object being to prevent the 
spread of typhus which is transmitted 
by insects. The machine was adopted 
by the Rumanian army and Rumanian 
medical officers credit it with having 
prevented an epidemic of typhus among 
the soldiers. 

Those who patronized the Red Cross 
bath house once a week were given a 
season ticket to the American canteen 
kitchen. As the meals served there were 
considered the best to be had in the 
country and as food was scarce and 
difficult to obtain elsewhere, the bath 
house became a popular institution and 
the regular patrons of the canteen 
kitchen increased to more than 2,000. 








CHINA. 


New President Decided On. Generals 
of the northern Chinese army at a 
conference have agreed to nominate 
Hsu Shih Chang, former vice prime 
minister, for the presidency of the re- 
public. The term of Feng Kwo-Chang, 
present chief executive, will expire in 
October. Feng Kwo-Chang succeeded 
Li Yuan-Hung who fled from the presi- 
dential palace when Emperor Hsuan 
Tung was restored about a year ago. 
When the latter was forced out Feng 
Kwo-Chang was obliged to continue in 
the presidency, despite his protests that 
he desired to retire. 


COLOMBIA. 


President Inaugurated. Marco F. 
Saurez has been inaugurated president 
of the republic. The United States gov- 
ernment was represented at the cere- 
monies by its-acting envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 
Friendly sentiment toward the allies is 
reported to be growing stronger 
throughout the country. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 to $150 Month, 

U. S. Government Wants 30,000 Clerks 
etc., for war preparations. $1100 to 
$1800; short hours and annual vaca- 
tions, with full pay. Write immediate- 
ly to Franklin Institute, Dept. T 88, 
Rochester, N. Y., for list of positions 
open and sample examination ques- 
tions.—Advt. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Paper Keeps Cane Fields Weedless. 

Every farmer and gardener knows 
that eternal warfare against weeds is 
the price of success in growing most 
crops. Sugar-cane growers have to be 
particularly vigilant in this respect for 
the rich moist soil and the warm sun- 
shine essential to the successful growth 
of cane furnish ideal conditions for the 
rapid growth of weeds which, if not 
kept down in some way, would in time 
smother out the crop entirely or at 
least cut down the vield seriously. 

The Pathfinder has already reported 
the satisfactory results obtained in 
Hawaii by covering the cane fields with 
paper which permits the cane to grow 
but prevents the growth of weeds. The 
paper is spread out over the ground 
before either the cane or the weeds 
have made their appearance and is held 
in place by weighting it with stones, 
earth, etc., or fastening it with pegs. 
The hard-tipped cane shoots in most 
cases are able to force their way 
through the paper: those that fail to do 
so—usually because they do notcomeup 
strdight—are assisted by having a slit 
cut in the paper above them. 

The paper covering conserves mois- 
ture in the soil and retains the sun’s 
heat so that the temperature underneath 
it is from three to five degrees higher 
than outside, Naturally such condi- 
tion are highly favorable to plant 
growth; the cane grows rapidly but at 
the same time multitudes of weeds 
spring up. Being unable to force their 
way through the pauper, however, all 
but the hardiest of them soon perish 
from Jack of light and air. 

It has been found that this method 
results in increasing the cane yield as 
much as 10 tons per acre—equivalent 
ordinarily to about a ton of raw sugar— 


and at the same time it eliminates half— 
in some cases much more—of abor 
of growing a crop, an item of no mean 


importance in these times. 

Lately there has been worked out 
a process by which bagesse, the fiber 
remaining after the sap has been ex- 
pressed from the cane stalks, can be 
converted into paper satisfactory for 
keeping down the weeds. A mill for the 
manufacture of paper from this by- 
product is now under construction in 
Hawaii. It is figured that the cost of 
the paper to cane-growers will be at 
least 50 per cent less than that of the 
lowest-priced suitable paper formerly 
available. 





Two Types of Browning Guns. 

The illustration shows the light and 
heavy Browning guns. The former, 
weighing 15 pounds, is in reality a rifle 
—army men call it a machine rifle— 
which operates either automatically or 
semi-automatically. Used as an auto- 
matic, it fires. continuously, emptying 
the magazine quickly after the rifleman 


Staris it going. By a simple adjustment 
of a lever it is converted into a semi- 
automatic § gun, loading and cocking it- 
self but being discharged only when the 
— pu is the trigger. 

wos iges are fed into its sisiaithiie 
fron n a detachable magazine holding 
20) « | ‘i renee 40. It has a record of 
discharging 20 rounds in two and a half 
se ond: “tt may be fired from the 
shoulder like any other rifle or from the 
hip in which case it is directed at the 
target in somewhat the same manner as 
one points a pisto! or shot gun, of course 
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thout sighting, 1 
eral sense of direction 


naking use of the gen- 
which is rapidly 
developed with practice. 

The maximum pressure of the gases 
produced behind the bullet is 50,000 
pounds to the square inch, a small por- 
tion of which serves: to operate the 
mechanism automatically. For the first 
shot the operator moves a lever to cock 
the gun; after that the automatic mech- 
inism throws the empty cartridge out 
t one side, inserts a new one, cocks the 
gun, fires, and so on, all very rapidly. 
The lever which sets the gun to fire 
automatically or to fire only by trig- 
ger release may be turned if desired to 
a point where the gun is locked so that 
there is no danger of accidental dis- 
charge. 

The gun is openly constructed so that 
the great heat developed by the powder 
gases is rapidly dissipated into the air. 
As many as 350 shots may be fired con- 
tinuously without any necessity of stop- 
ing to allow the gun to cool. It is so 

nply constructed that it may be read- 
y taken apart and reassembled by any 
soldier of average intelligence. Only 
a small wrench is needed for taking 
down and reassembling; an empty 
cartridge is the only tool needed for 
10st of the operations involved. 

In infantry charges for which this 
weapon is intended primarily the gun- 
ner carries some 120 rounds of car- 
tridges while some 640 rounds are car- 
ried by his two assistants. 

The Browning machine gun, a heavier 





weapon, is operated by the power of the 
recoil. It is water-cooled and is fed by 
a belt containing 250 rounds of ear- 
tridges which runs in a box provided 
for it on the left side of the gun. It is 
provided with a light but strong tripod 
which is favorable to ease in handling 
and rapidity in getting into action. One 
of these weapons has fired 20,000 shots 
in a little more than 48 minutes without 
Stalling once except when defective 
cartridges were fed into it. 

Both the light-weight Browning gun 
and the heavy-type machine gun use 
the same .30 caliber cartridge that is 
used in the Springfield and, modified 
Enfield rifles carried by our troops. The 
ammunition, therefore, is interchange- 
able between all four weapons, an ad- 
vantage whose value is readily ap- 
parent. 

Both guns are considered remarkable 
for their simplicity of construction 
which makes for easy, rapid production 
and for long life of the weapons in 
service. Both are well adapted to the 
employment of automatic machines in 
their manufacture and this feature, to- 
gether with interchangeability of parts 
and rapid assembly, makes it possible 
to turn them out in great quantities, 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


New Coating for Concrete Ships. A pro- 
tective coating for concrete ships has been 
discovered which, when further developed, 
experts believe, will make them as durable 
as steel, if not more so. From tests so 
far made it appears that concrete ships 
will successfully withstand the action of 
sea water for several years without any 
protection and that the application of 
well-known protective coatings will serve 
to extend the period of their usefulness for 
several additional years. 

Poisonous Snakes have diamond-shaped 
heads about four times larger at the jaw- 
bone than at the neck, according to World 
Wide Magazine. They also have blunt 
tails. Non-poisonous snakes have sharp 
heads, which are nearly the same size as 
the neck, and sharp tails. All snakes, 
however, are poisonous during the “shed- 
ding” period of seven days. They go blind 
two days before “shedding”. 

Sugar in Treating Tuberculosis. An Ital- 
jan scientist reports remarkably successful 
results from using sugar i Ye treatment 
of tuberculosis. The bronchial secretion, 
he says, is an indispensable medium for 
the existence of the tubercle bacilli. Sac- 
charose when injected causes the secretion 
to diminish and finally disappear and with 
it the bacilli. He claims apparently radical 
cures in some cases; most of the patient: 
—consumptive soldiers—showed rapid im- 
provement under the treatment, he says. 


Carrier Pigeons are widely used in the 
war for sending messages. Reports, orders, 
etc., can be flashed through the air by wire- 
less at lightning speed but there is always 
danger that such messages will be picked 
up by the enemy and turned to his ad- 
vantage and, still more serious, that mis- 
takes will be made in transmission and 
that costly blunders will result. The ca 
rier pigeon flies swiftly and with remark 
able directness, safely reaching its destina 
tion in the great majority of cases. As the 
message it carries is written out by the 


sender, there is no danger that it will b: 
misunderstood or incorrectly transcribed 
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- - should be paid by the country by who 
GOVERNMENT NOTES yp Stace Rotem ats 
ed H/ the department, it is believed, as a pro 
~~ tection to prisoners, in case Germany or 
Free Rent for Officers. <A bill providing The railroad administration has taken her allie fail to live up to thi is agreement. 
sases in the pay of officers at training _ steps to ae d off future thefts of this kind ——— Sime 
imps or in the field to meet the expen by notifving wholesale junk dealers MEN WANTED- BIG PAY 
housing themselves and families has throughout the country that all such ma- 
favorably reported by the senate mil- terial found in their possession will be | EASY SPARE-TIME WORK 
ry affairs committee. Under the pres- _ seized. We want an energetic man in each local- 
t system only officers attached to per- Sipe | ity to introduce our line. Permanent posi 
ent stations enjoy these commuta- Safety Devices for Railroads. As a pre- | tions; pay up to $40 a week to start. Op 
S. ventive of wrecks such as recently oc- | portunity to become our branch manager 
— curred near Chicago and also near Nash- | with excellent salary or commission. 
Country Clubs “Nonessential”’, The fuel ville, in which about 150 lives were lost, , 


iministration has issued a ruling making 


inlawful for any country club to burn 
r heating or cooking purposes any fuel 
except wood or peat that is available 


ransportation and when 
permission granted—from De- 
mber 1 until April 1 next year. Mem- 
‘rs of country clubs throughout the 
declare that the order will be 
observed. 


railroad 


is 


untry 
rictly 





Starts Optical School. The ordnance de- 
irtment has established in Rochester, N. 
a schoo! for training men in the vari- 
optical work. There at 
resent a serious shortage of skilled optical 
lass workers. In order to meet the needs 
f the army and navy it was deemed ad- 
ible to provide this means for young 

‘n to learn the work. 
Admits Smaller Men. Medical ad- 
boards throughout the country 
n instructed to change the physical re- 
rements for drafted men, making the 
inimum height 60 inches and the mini- 
1m weight 110 pounds. This order af- 
‘ts only men under the draft; the mini- 
for regular army remains 


is 
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The Navy. ecretary of the Navy Dan- 
Ss announces ane the navy today com- 
ses more than half a million officers 
1 enlisted men and that by the end of 
fall the personnel will be increased to 
700,000. Of this number about 27,300 are 
ficers. On the navy pay rolls are also 
1,000 mechanics and laborers and 10,000 
ployees at the various bureaus and na- 


‘ 


! stations. built at 


New ships are being 





ie rate of 9,000 tons a day. 
_Half of 1918 Class to Be Called. Provost 
shal General Crowder estimates that 


lly 50 per cent of the men who vaebedl 
June will be placed in Class 1. Any 
board + ‘ich fails to classify this 
entage wii receive close scrutiny, it is 
tated. Students of colleges and universi- 
; who registered are advised to remain 
their studies until they are called. 


+ 





“Landing Force Manual” Adopted. The 
vy department has adopted a plan to 
ive bodies of sailors and marines when 
rating on shore handled the same as 
S. army forces operating under similar 
iditions. The object is to have all 
ranches of the service taught the same 
‘thods of maneuvering to obviate the 
essity of relearning formations by men 
10 go from one branch to another. The 
¥ system, which is covered in a manual 
ntly issued, applies to infantry and 
! drill, machine-gun work, guard 
ty, bayonet -training, intrenching, map 
kin te 
Would Prevent Brass Thefts. Two men 
convicted at Detroit of stealing jour- 


brasses from railroad cars and selling 
. More than $500,000 in brass is lost 
railroads every 


year, it is announced, 





the railroad administration is planning to 
install automatic stop machinery on all 
the principal passenger lines, compelling 
trains to slow down while passing danger 
signals. Experiments are being made to 
determine the best types of such devices. 

No Shortage of Medical Supplies. The 
navy department denies the story that has 





been circulating of late that the navy is 
seriously handicapped by a_ shortage of 
medical supplies. The medical supply de- 
pot at Brooklyn has a stock sufficient for 
months to come, Secretary Daniels as- 
serts. 

Legal Advice For Soldiers. The judge 
advocate of the army, the American Ked 


Cross, the Council of National Defense and 
the American Bar Association, working 
conjointly, evolving plans by which 
men in military service and their families 
at home, wherever situated, may obtain 
legal and business advice free of charge. 
The system will be made available within 
a short time, it is announced. 


are 


To Curb Wool Prices. The war indus- 
tries board is taking steps to check prof- 
iteering in men’s clothes. Within the last 
few months profiteering in wools has de- 
veloped to an alarming extent. There is 
no excuse for exorbitant prices for plenty 
of wool is available, it asserted. Had 
the board not intervened, the minimum 
price of men’s winter suits would have 
been boosted to $50, authorities aver. 


IS 


To Conserve Gasoline. The fuel admin- 
istration urges everyone connected with 
the production, distribution or consump- 
tion of gasoline to adopt measures to pre- 


vent any waste of that commodity. The 
supply of gasoline is constantly growing 
less, and the necessity for conservation is 
becoming emphatic. The present methods 
of handling the product are extremely 
wasteful. Unless more care is taken or- 


ders compelling conservation may be en- 
forced, is intimated. 





Pay for American Prisoners. The treas- 
ury department has ruled that American 
army officers and men held as prisoners on 
enemy entitled to their full pay 
and wherev possible close records will 


soil are 


eT 


be kept for a final settlement when such 
prisoners are again free. According to in- 
ternational rules of warfare, 


prisoners 












Beauty, with 18 exclusive features, 5 

is now sold at the price of an ordi- # 

aary wheel. / 
We pay the freight and ship on § 

your approval, direct from factory, 

at OUR risk. If accepted, pay small 4 y 

posit aud balance in small weekly payments. 


FREE—Tool-bag, Tools and Stand 
BEAUTIFUL CATALOG FREF 


IN COLORS 
Estab. 


Havertord Cycle Co. (55.2: 


Guaranteed 
5 years 


) Dept. N-36,Phitadeiphia 




















The work is pleasant: no investment or 
previous experience necessary to secure 
one of these fine positions. We explain and 
furnish everything. If you are a hustler 
and appreciate an unusual opportunity to 
make big money, we want you and will 
pay you well, Start in spare timé—earn 
more in one or two hours each evening 
than you do now in a full day’s work. Pro- 


is 


motion to full-time position as branch 
manager will be offered as soon as you demonstrate 
your earnestness. Make application at once, stating 
age. We will reply by return mail, giving full in 
structions for starting the work The Ruby Com- 


pany, Dept. 404, Como Building, Chicago, Ill. 








Pictures From Home i in Our Beautiful Genuine Leather 


Christmas Photo Case 





bring a leap of joy tothe he art anc d cheerful memories 
for the boy “‘over there.’’ Send him on¢ It makes a 
serviceable as we il as atreasured gift. 

Pocket opposite photo roomy for money or valuable 


papers. Pocket und r photo good for identilication card, 
Made in two grades and two sizes. For photo up to 
344 x614, $2.75 also$2.25 3x44, $2.00: also $1.50 

Prepaid. Ten percen 3 - 
funded if not entirely « 





count on dozer 





ttra 
catals og of other L aude. ts xh 
As leather supply is unce arts ain, place or 5 
shipped day received. Send money order,d raft © stamp 


A. LANDA & SONS CO., Mfrs., Dept. 15, Chicago 














NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. 


How Different Knots Are Made and What They Are Used For 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 


m A most practic: 11 handb« o ok giv- 
\ ing complete and simple direc: 
\ tion for making all the most 

















useful knots, hitches, rig- 
ging. splices, ete. Over 
100 illustrations. All 
about wire ype PAN 
attachments, lash- v 
ing, blocks, les, # Sos 
ete. 37 Heraldic 3 | 
illo steated. Of great etes to W4, 
mechanics, riggers. campers, “+ Gf 


bootmen! Price 20 cents nostpaid, & 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 823, 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 


WONDER R PLANT 


B=. SENT ON APPROVAL, 
ih iC GD SS 


FREE 


6 etna PLANT—marvel 

‘ . of nature. agrealy revives from an ap- 
—- brown, dry ball to a beautiful, liv- 
green plant, by simply placingjin water. 
Cut ont this ad, and mail with your name and ad- 
dress, (no money) and we will send the wonderful 
Resurrection Plant on 5 days Free approval. After 
6 care send $1 or return plant. (SEND NO MONEY), 
RE Co. 14 More Building. St. Louls, Mo. 


) ECZEMA 


I believe eczema can be cured and when I say cured 
I mean cured to stay cured, not merely patched up 












W&OSto 











to return again. Write me for my FREE trial treat 
ment and it may mre you more real comfort than 
you have had in ye 


DR. ADKISSON, . Dept. N2, Beaumont, Texa 


SOLDIER GREETINGS POST CARDS 
10 SRicnera Lavery, Asbury Park, N. J. 10 cts. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 

There is a growing demand throughout the South 
end West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGBHNCY covers thie feld 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
ite members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 @ 
year. Sample copies free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE. TENN. 


oe FASHION DEPARTMENT 


| Weak 









No. 2488—Dress for Misses and Small Women.— 
Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 vears Size 18 requires 
5 yards of 36-inch material The skirt measures 
ebout 1 7-§ yard at the foot. Price, 10 cents 

No. 2496—A Pretty Frock.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 


1 10 years. 
waterial. Price, 10 cents. 

_ No. 2485—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40; 42, 44 and 46 inches bust mes 


Size 6 requires 3 1-4 


vards of 36-inch 


easures about 23-8 yards at the lower edge. 


Pr 10 cents 
No. 2500—Skirt No. 2504—Ladies’ 
2500 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
inches bust measure. Skirt 2504 cut 
Zes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 in 
‘ r It will require 63 


Costume. 


7 _ 
—+ =] be 


hes Ww 

8S yards of 40-inch ma 

terial for the entire dress in a 38-inch size. The 

SKITt Measures about 2 yards at the foot. 
t terns, 10 cents FOR EACH pattern. 

irls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 

equires 31-4 yards of 40-inch ma- 





l. Price, 10 cents. 
. 223¢—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
4). Medium (36-38)), Large (40-42), 
tra Large (44-46). Size Medium requires 4 3-4 
f Price, 10 cents. 


arcs of $t-inch waterial 
Se es Sse eo eo ee SBS See eee ee eee ee ee 


Small 
and Ex- 


Herewith find....... cents for which send me 
the following patterns: 


oo ee 
. ~~ 
Pattern } 


Pattern No....0.. sie eensgaee Size 


Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Be sure to sign your full name and address below. 


— . 2 to eee 8 
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The Wild Women Again. 


Flaunting banners on which were 
emblazoned . inscriptions protesting 
against the “continued diseniranchise- 
ment of American women,” deploring 
the “weakness of President Wilson”, 
condemning him for “allowing the ob- 
struction of suffrage in the senate” and 
demanding that he see that the suffrage 
amendment is passed by the senate 
without delay, 100 members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party stationed them- 
selves the other day in a park near the 
White House and began criticizing the 
president and haranguing for the early 
passage of the suffrage bill. 

It has always been held unlawful to 
hold meetings in any public park of the 
District of Columbia without a permit. 
When it was learned that the women 
did not possess any such license the 
police descended on the gathering, ar- 
rested about half a hundred of them and 
dispersed the rest. 

Of course the militants objected. They 
contended that the officers were ex- 
ceeding their rights in arresting them 
or interfering with their meeting. “No 
permits are required in the public 
parks,” declared Miss Alice Paul, one of 
the leaders, “and the only possible 
charge that can be trumped up against 
us is the old Coxy statute, passed by 
congress 25 years ago, to prevent walk- 
ing on the grass of the capitol grounds.” 

Despite their objections, however, the 
women were loaded into patrols and 
taken to police headquarters where 
they were made to deposit collateral 
for their appearance in court later on. 

Considerable feeling has been arous- 
ed against those who participated in the 
demonstration and nowhere is it more 


f | $100,000\\ 


Style Book 
FREE! 


Martha Lane Adamshas 
been known for more than 
a quarter of a century as 
America’s foremost expert 
on styles and clothing value 

for women. Her latest book is 
now ready. The keynote of it is economy. It shows 
1001 of the loveliest fashions you have ever seen. 
If you intend buying a single new article to wear 
this Fall or Winter you will find this new Book 
a splendid guide, 


Credit Without Asking 


Your charge account is opened the minute 
you receive your Style Book. ou don’t even need 
to ask for credit here. When you want anything 
you simply ask for it on approval, prepaid. Then 
you may pay forit almost as you please, spread- 
ing the cost over many months, 





















Suits, coats, dresses, waists, skirts, hats, shoes, lin- 
gerie, furs, underwear, children’s wear, watches, dia- 
monds, jewelry, etc., and 300 kinds of piece goods. 


Don’t Delay. Most of the materials for 
this Style Book were bought many months ago— 
long before prices went so high. As present stocks 
run out, prices must be raised. Get your book early 
and save al] the money possible. 


Drop a Post Card for a Free Copy. 


MARTHA LANE 0) 























3625 Mosprat St., Chicago 














pronounced than in the U. S. senate, 
the body which the suffragists for thei: 
own interests should have sought most 
of all to placate. Some of the senators 
who were formerly in favor of the 
amendment bitterly condemned _ the 
demonstration as uncalled for and hurt- 
ful to the cause. “If this propaganda 
continues very much longer it may 
cause some of us to reconsider our at- 
titude on the amendment, a result I am 
sure these women do not desire,” said 
Senator Thomas of Colo. 

What it was that prompted such an 
outbreak when everything is working 
along favorably for the suffrage caus« 
is not clearly understood by anyone. 
That President Wilson, against whom 
the demonstration was specially direct- 
ed, is in favor of woman suffrage has 
time and again been proven. A few 
years ago he took the trouble to journey 
to Princeton, N. J., for no other purpose 
than to vote for it, and on subsequent 
occasions he has always shown that his 
desire was for its adoption. 

The women were condemning the 
president for not using his influence 


with the senate in favor of the bill, 
None of them seemed aware that he 


had already done that. Several days 
ago he wrote a number of senators, both 
Democratic and Republican, who were 
known to be opposed to the passage of 
the amendment, urgi.g them to change 
their views and vote for it. 

It has been suggested that the poo) 
women may have been temporarily un- 
balanc.d by the intense heat. Certainly 
something must have ailed their heads, 
it is declared, for no-one with an ouncs 
of judgment could have foreseen any- 


thing but calamity for such a dis- 
turbance at this most unpropitious 


time. 





Women for Y. M. C. A. Work. 


The need of women for overseas 
work in connection with the Y. M. C. A. 
is at present very great, J. R. Mott, gen- 
eral secretary of the Y. M. C, A. war 
work council, says. Mr. Mott has just 
returned from the front where he has 
been studying the needs of the Ameri- 
can soldiers. The ministry performed 
by the Y. M. C. A. is simply wonderful. 
he declares, and no-one is accomplish 
ing more good among the soldiers than 
the American women who are there. 

But there are not enough of women 
there as yet, says Mr. Mott; “their num 
ber should be increased at least four 
fold in the immediate future”. 

Not everyone is accepted for this ser 
vice, however. The women who sg 
should be between the ages of 30 and 4° 
and under no circumstances will am 
under 25 years of age be considered 
They should be women of “social gift 
and graces, of established Christia 
character, of sound health, capable o! 
enduring constant strain, They should 


believe with all their souls in the caus: 
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of the United States and her allies. They 
should possess quiet, undiscourageable 
enthusiasm, and above all should have 
the capacity of bringing cheer and com- 
fort to one in the face of the great re- 
alities involved in devotion even unto 
death to a great cause.” : 

The Y. M. C. A. pays no salaries to 
women who volunteer for this service. 
The living expenses of the women while 
abroad are furnished, however, as well 
as transportation and the cost of a uni- 
form. 


American Frying Pan Outlawed. 


Many an old fellow who was brought 
up on food cooked in the frying pan will 
read with regret that the utensil has 
been outlawed; that it has been decreed, 
at least by the scientists, that the thing 
must go, says the Columbus Dispatch. 
For we are told in all seriousness by the 
food sharks and cooking lizards that 
death and disaster and devastation lurk 
in the wakc of the frying pan. 

The casserole’s the thing, it seems— 
the panacea for all our ills, the savior 
of our disappearing stocks of food. The 
frying pan is an enemy of economy, the 
scientists inform us, whereas the cas- 
serole is a matter of great economical 
advantage. The frying pan dissipates; 
the casserole conserves. The former 
rids the food of its most useful sus- 
tenance, whereas the latter saves it all, 
and renders it more easi!l, digested. 
That is the way the food experts talk. 

But we are for the casserole under 
one condition only: If the cooking ex- 
perts can show us how to make the 
thick, brown gravy in the casserole that 
our mothers used to make in the frying 
pan—we are for the casserole. But we 
are for the frying pan at every season 
of the year, at every hour of the day, 
if it is the only utensil that can be used 
in the preparation of brown gravy, 
with milk or cream in it—and a pinch of 
flour—smooth and soft and beautiful as 
a landscape. Why, the music that 
comes through the kitchen door as the 
bottom of the frying pan is scraped for 
the flecks of crispy joy that there 
abound is worth suffering indigestion 
for, even if there were not a world of 
pleasure in the savory food itself. 


VIEWS ON FEMINISM. 


National Republican—A _ good-looking 
woman was actually convicted of murder 
up in Wisconsin. Maybe the prosecuting 
attorney was wise enough to get the jury- 
men to wear smoked glasses during the 
trial. 





Toledo Blade.—We predict a lot of pep 
in John Philip Sousa’s new all-American 
wedding march. Warning to brides: Step 
lively, please. 





Dallas News.—Also we wish to remind 
the lady voters that most of the fun in an 
election is not at the polls, but in hur- 
oe for the winner at the bulletin 
voards. 





Providence Bulletin—It has been sug- 
gested that if women continue to replace 
men in various essential occupations the 
classic phrase of the near future will prob- 
ably be “Let Georgianna do it.” 











How 12,000 Women Learned 
to Make Their Own Clothes 


By Elizabeth June Christie 


town with a very dear friend of mine. 

She was wearing such a perfectly charm- 
ing dress that I simply had to express my 
admiration. ‘‘Maybe if I could afford to pa- 
tronize the exclusive shops just once,’’ I 
ventured, and I fear just a bit enviously, “I 
could have a gown as wonderfully stylish 
and becoming as that.” 

And then Grace looked at me and smiled. 
“Would you really like to meet the modiste 
who designed and made this dress — every 
stitch and seam of it?’’ she said. ‘Then 
gaze upon her. I made it all myself.” 

“Why, my dear,’ I exclaimed, “I never 
knew you did any sewing at all.’”’ 

“I never did until a few months ago. But 
in those few months I’ve learned to make 
all my own clothes—not merely just to make 
them but to make them as dresses are made 
im the best shops. I've learned to draft 
from my own measurements patterns that 
fit perfectly—or to adapt any tissue pattern 
—I’ve Jearned to really develop style in a 
garment—and to individualize it—to copy a 
garment I see on the street, in a shop win- 
dow, or fashion magazine and yet put in the 
little touches that are meant just for me. 

“Then I’ve learned every step of fitting, 
making, trimming, finishing — everything. 
My dear, not a hand but mine touched this 
dress from the day I selected the materials 
until I put it on just as you see it now. 
And here’s something more. I know you 
well enough to tell you that this dress, 
Which would be priced at least $30 in a 
shop, cost me just exactly $9.50!’’ 

“But, tell me,” I said still puzzled. 
“Where did you go to learn it all?) How 
did you find the time?’ 

“I went to school,’’ she answered, “on my 
own front porch and in that sunny back 
sitting room—I went whenever I had an 
hour or even a few minutes to spare. My 


Te other day I was coming out from 





teacher I have never seen although I feel 
that she is one of my warmest friends. I 
learned it all, my dear Elizabeth, by mail, 


through the Woman's Institute. And if you 
want to give your readers some news that 
will win their everlasting gratitude in these 
days of soaring prices, teil them the story 
of what the Woman's Institute is doing 
for its 12,000 members.” 


O that is how I happened to be sitting 

three days later, across the table from 
Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, Director of In- 
struction of the Woman’s Institute, listen- 
ing to the perfectly wonderful story of this 
great school which has brought the joy of 
having pretty clothes, and savings almost 
too good to be true, into thousands:of homes. 


“Every woman knows,’’ she was saying, 
“that she could have many more clothes— 
for much less money if she could make 


them herself. But how is a busy housewife 
to learn dressmaking if she must leave her 
home to take employment as a dressmaker’s 
apprentice or to attend a resident school? 
It was that condition of things that led us 
to develop an entirely new method of teach- 
ing dressmaking by mail. Now any woman, 
no matter where she may live, may learn 
everything about dressmaking right in her 
own home in spare time. Not merely the es- 
sentials, but the whole art of dressmaking! 

“It is not necessary that she even know 
how to make a simple stitch. The instruc- 
tion begins with stitches and seams, and is 
not finished until the student can design, 
cut, fit and make with her own hands a 
gown, suit or dress of any style, no matter 
how elaborate.’’ 

“And do you also teach students how to 
renovate and. remodel their old clothes and 
hats?’’ I asked. 

“Of course,’’ was her answer. “We have 
many reports from students who have been 
able, with our help, to design and produce 
new dresses and hats of the very latest styles 
from those they had never hoped to wear 
again because they were out of date. 


“Our lessons are written in everyday 
words that even children understand. Then, 
too, every little step is not only fully ex- 
plained, but is actually shown by means of 
pictures—so that it is practically impossible 
for the student to make any mistakes.” 

We went through the big instruction de- 
partment and I watched the teachers exam- 
ining reports, marking lessons, and dictating 
personal letters. Then I understood why the 
method of teaching is so wonderfully suc- 
cessful, for every student receives the help 
of an expert on her own clothes problems. 

As we came back to Mrs. Picken’s office 
she turned to a great pile of letters from 
students on her desk. ‘‘They come to us 
like this every day,’’ she said. 

Then she read me some of them. One 
was from a girl only 16 who now not only 
makes all her own clothes but earns con- 
siderable money sewing .for others. 

Another was from a woman of 63 who 
has opened a shop in her home. She wrote 
that she had already established a trade 
that enables her to support an invalid hus- 
band and still be at home with him all day. 


a OU see,”” Mrs. Picken went on, “we 
not only teach a woman to make her 
own and her children’s clothes but we give 
her so thorough a knowledge of dressmak- 
ing that she is able to take it up as a pro- 
fession if she desires. Hundreds of our 
students learn dressmaking in spare time 
while doing other work and then step right 
into good positions as dressmakers or open 
their own shops, where they sometimes 
make two or three times as much money 
as formerly. One feature about our course 
is that it enables a woman to make prac- 
tical, stylish garments while she _ learns. 
There are no tedious preliminaries. Almost 
at once a student starts making garments. 
“Another wonderful thing about our work,” 
she said, “is that we can reach every one. 
Among our students are women and girls 
at home, farmer’s wives, teachers, school 
girls, girls employed in offices, stores and fac- 
tories. And there are, oh, so many mothers 
who simply pour out their thanks to us for 
teaching them how to have dainty clothes 
for their little ones at a mere fraction of 
what their clothes cost before. 


“Then, too,’’ she said, ‘‘we have a course 
in Millinery just as complete and fascinat- 
ing and practical, by which a woman can 


quickly learn to make her own hats or can 


qualify to take up Millinery as a business 
And we are now teaching Foods and Cook- 
ery—showing how to make your housekeep- 
ing easy and pleasant beside saving one- 
third your grocery, meat and fuel bills.’’ 
“But tell me,” I said, “how do you get 


your students?” 

“Largely through the recommendations 
and indorsements of our present students,” 
she replied. “Their enthusiasm is conta- 
gious and their friends want to learn,’ too, 
so they write us. Then we publish thresa 
books entitled ‘Dressmaking Made Easy, 
‘Millinery Made Easy,’ and ‘Cooking Madea 
Khasy,’ which are mailed free on request.” 

And so, at her suggestion, I have ar- 
ranged below a coupon, which if mailed 
promptly will bring much more _ informa- 
tion about the Woman’s Institute than I 
have been able to give here. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 94-H Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me how I can learn the subject marked 
below: 

(jHome Dressmaking 

(j)Professional Dressmaking 

_) Teaching Sewing 


-} Millinery 
_} Cooking 


Name 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss} 


Address 
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TIME TO IMPROVE CONGRESS. 

UR congresses are constituted on 

the theory that the members are 

to act according to their own 
judgment, and not necessarily to carry 
out the will of the people. Our sen- 
ators, whether hand-picked by bosses 
or chosen by the people, are elected for 
six years and they often cease to rep- 
resent their state or the nation before 
their term is through. Witness the un- 
speakable (and luckily unspeaking) 
LaFollette, who remains as a blot on 
the senate, though repudiated by his 
own state and despised by the whole 
nation but yet drawing salary and havy- 
ing a vote that counts as much as the 
most loyal of the 96 votes in the senate. 

Our representatives are elected in 
November but they do not take their 
seat in congress normally until the De- 
cember of the following year—13 
months after their election. The old 
congress, which has been superseded 
by the new one, continues to remain in 
power and to legislate three months 
after the new one has been chosen. 

The old theory that senators and rep- 
resentatives were to base their official 
course on their own best judgment was 
probably the ideal one—but how are 
we to know whether their “best judg- 
ment” is to be relied on? LaFollette 
and the other men in congress of simi- 
lar stripe—hyphenates, pacifists, social- 
ists, bolsheviks etc.—were no doubt sin- 
cere enough; the trouble was not with 
their sincerity but with their judgment, 
which was warped in favor of the na- 
tion’s enemies. 

Congress as a whole is now emphati- 
cally loyal, but there are a considerable 
number of bolsheviks there who would 
knife the country and vote for a Ger- 
inan peace if they had the chance. As 
the New York World remarks, “The 
present congress cannot be charged 
with any lack of loyalty; what it needs 
is brains and leadership.” True enough, 
but “brains and leadership” come high. 

As a general proposition both senate 
and house have been made inhospitable 
for men of brains and constructive abil- 
ity. For years it has been the custom 
to ridicule and abuse congress, and men 
of large caliber will not subject them- 
selves to such criticism merely for the 
“honor” of serving. So they devote 
themselves to business and professional 
pursuits which pay them many times 
the salary of $7500 that men in congress 
draw, 

Then too reform measures have made 
it so costly and laborious to carry on 
primary and election campaigns that 
men who have anything better to do 
will not risk the expense or go through 
the mental strain of a contest. This is 
especially so in the case of the lower 
house, where the fight has to be made 
all over again in two years. 

If congress doesn’t represent the peo- 
ple it is the people’s fault. Until there 
are some further and more fundamental 
reforms however we can’t hope to see 
the standard of senators and represen- 
tatives raised very much, The bulk of 


the legislative business will have to be 
done by committees, under instructions 
from the executive. 

There is plenty of criticism of con- 
gress by its own members, who openly 
accuse one another of being “‘one-cylin- 
der statesmen” ete. tepresentative 
Fess of Ohio not long ago chided the 
house for wasting over an hour in dis- 
cussing the purchase of a $500 Ford 
auto for a navy-vard when it had just 
spent only 20 minutes in passing a bill 
which appropriated $276,000,000 of the 
people’s money. 

But congress is a great big unwieldly, 
helpless body and it is not to be blamed 
for its shortcomings. The new mem- 
ber arrives at Washington imagining 
that he will reform everything—but 
that is the last that is ever heard of 
him, He finds that it is “a condition 
and not a theory” that confronts him 
and after butting his head against the 
stone wall a few times he goes away 
back and sits down. 

But congress can be improved if the 
people want to improve it, and this fall 
they are going to have their biennial 
chance to show their handiwork. What 
kind of men will they send to the sen- 
ate and house—cheap little self-seeking 
politicians or men of real ability? 

The Democratic managers are con- 
fidently predicting that the Democratic 
control of the senate and house will 
be maintained, while the Republican 
leaders are just as sanguine that the 
G. O. P. will come back with a majority. 
The Democrats can quote Lincoln’s 
famous advice about supporting the ad- 
ministration and not swapping horses 
while crossing the war stream, and the 
Republicans can argue on the other 
hand that the war is being fought by 
Republicans as well as Democrats and 
that the fair and safe way thing is to 
have a. Republican congress on the job 
to aid and at the same time hold in 
check the Democratic administration. 

We are not going to inake any predic- 
tions this vear. As ex-President Taft 
recently said, “the people are not con- 
cerned with parties at this time except 
that they want the war in control of 
men who will see it fought through 
until a just peace is dictated to Ger- 
many.” As a rule the Republicans in 
congress have been fully as loyal sup- 
porters of the administration as the 
Democrats have. 

President Wilson has denounced a 
number of senators and members for 
failing to sipport the government, and 
most of those he has denounced are 
Democrats. Loyalty is being made the 
chief, and almost sole, issue in the cam- 
paigns that are now being carried on. 

As between two equally able men, the 

who shows the best record on 
lovalty is being favored by the leaders 
of both parties. In many Republican 
districts candidates for re-election have 
been turned down because, in spite of 
all their protestations of loyalty, they 
had in the past shown that they were 
tainted with this devilish pro-German 
infection, 


Representative J. L. Slayden of Tex., 
Dem., who has been in congress 22 
vears, has withdrawn from the contest 
for re-election as the result of a tele- 
gram from the president proclaiming 
him as an opponent of the war, for hav- 
ing voted for the McLemore resolution 
of 1915, which was to warn Americans 
not to travel on ships carrying contra- 
band, All the members who voted for 
the McLemore resolution or otherwise 
sought to block the war have become 
marked men and practically all of them 
will be shelved politically for all time. 

McLemore himself has been rejected 
for re-election. He is the man who 
states in his Congressional Directory 
autobiography that he was “born on 
Friday, March 13, in a storm” and “had 
but little schooling because of his aver- 
sion to teachers.” 

The president has taken action also 
against Senator Vardaman of Miss., 
Senator Hardwick of Ga..and Represen- 
tative Huddleston of Ala. and has called 
for the election of unimpeachcble men 
in their places. Representative Hilliard 
of Colo., who was up for re-election, 
was officially read out of the Democrat- 
ic party because of his unsavory war 
record. 

In Missouri the Democrats at the pri- 
maries chose J. W. Folk as candidate 
for senator, over Senator Wilfley, main- 
lv because Wilfley was one of the pro- 
German pacifists who signed a petition 
for the passage of the McLemore res- 
olution. Senator Norris of Nebr., who 
poses as a Republican but who is really 
a bolshevik, was one of the “willful 12” 
senators who tried to block our entry 
into the war. Now he deservedly finds 
the dislovalty ghost blocking his own 
politic |! path, 

In many cases the pacifists, socialists 
and other “antis”, operating through 
the Non Partisan League and other or- 
ganizations, are making hard fights to 
control the political situaticn, through 
either party that will lend itself to their 
purposes best. The Republicans of Min- 
nesota won a significant victory over 
these elements by choosing Gov. Burn- 
quist for re-election as governor, over 
C. A. Lindbergh, the disloyalty candi- 
date. 

In districts where it is necessary, the 
Democrats and Republicans are plan- 
ning to unite on a loyalty candidate s 
as to insure the defeat of disloyalists 
and bolsheviks. In four districts i 
New York city where the alien Social- 
ist vote is strong they have agreed o 
fusion tickets, One of these districts 
is the one which is now represented, 
or rather misrepresented, by Meys 
London, the Russian Jew Socialist, wh 
has opposed the war in every way hi 
could. The Socialists claim that the 
will elect seven congressmen from Ne 
York state alone, but they always s 
things “red” and their claims have a 
ways been belied by the returns. 

Various organizations that want tf 
break Americans up into “class-co! 
scious” and hostile groups are movin 
heaven and earth to elect men to th: 
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ew congress who will be pledged to 
ote as dictated by these groups. The 
Non Partisat. League agitators are or- 
nizing the farmers and laborers in 
ome 15 Western states and they claim 
iey will send a dozen or a score of 
heir sworn agents to Washington at the 
November elections, Even the I. W. 
\'s. are hoping to have their agents al- 
there. 
The labor unions are seeking to have 
en nominated for congress who bear 
e union label and who will vote for 
erything that labor demands. Usual- 
these labor candidates are run on the 
emocratic ticket, and as far as pos- 
ble the labor vote is going to be con- 
olled for that party. The labor vote 
d the whisky vote were mustered 
cainst Representative Borland of Mo., 
e of the ablest Democrats in congress, 
ho has served five terms, and he was 
feated for the renomination, because 
had voted for prohibition and for 
eight-hour day for government em- 
ovees, thus getting on the boycott 
st. 
It is of vital importance to have in 
th senate and house men who can be 
lied on to unequ. ocally uphold the 
tion in prosecuting the war to a vic- 
rious finish. Candidates who are un- 
r any suspicion of serving any inter- 
ts but these should be resolutely re- 
ted, no matter what political banner 
ey may be operating under. 
It is probable that the-congress which 
to be chosen next November will 
ive to legislate on the program for 
ace and reconstruction, and there 
ould not be a single senator or rep- 
sentative elected who will not put the 
tion first. Citizens should forget 
out party names for the time-being 
d vote so that the best man shall be 
eted in every case, There will still 
some hold-over bolsheviks in the 
nate, and the senate will have the 
tifving of the peace treaty, so that 
is extra important not to let any 
in get into that body from now on 
ho hasn’t a clean bill of health. 
[In any case we may be assured that 
e men elected will be men of the 
wressive and constructive school, 
d in this sense congress is going to 
better than it used to be. The next 
ng is to see that it is 100 per cent 
al. Then let it be Democratic or 
publican, and it will not matter much 
ich. 
q 
“SERMANS named the big offensive 
which they launched on the west- 
front July 15, the “storm of peace”. 
is has turned out to be a most appro- 
ate name, though not in the way that 


—_——— 


the Germans had in mind. The smash- 
ing blow which has sent the kaiser’s 
forces reeling back toward Berlin 
brings materially nearer a just and 
honorable peace for Germany and the 
rest of the world for it hastens the day 
of the final triumph of civilization and 
righteousness over Hun barbarism and 
diabolism, the day when Germany shall 
be forced to agree to such terms as the 
decent nations see fit to impose on her. 
q 


a 
OT OF raincoats for the army have 
all fallen to pieces. Somebody must 
have been careless and taken them out 
in the wet. 
q 


ERMAN paper remarks that “from 
this time on brains will determine 
the fortunes of war.” Yes, that ap- 
pears to be true for just at that time 
the allies began to win on the west- 
ern front. 
q 


ARON VON HUSSAREK the new 

Austrian premier says the Teutons 
are re. ly to talk peace and that all that 
is necessary is that the entente allies 
shall “renounce their aims.” Yes, that 
is all, but it’s a big all. Of course the 
Teutons are ready to talk peace, but 
they are not nearly so ready as they 
will be a few more months from now, 
after their power has been broken and 
they have been humbled. It is strange 
that they are still harping on this same 
old idea of a patched-up peace under 
which they would be allowed to keep 
all their spoils and not be made to pay 
for their crimes. It shows how little 
they understand the temper of the allies. 
Their spies here told them that this 
country would not enter the war; that 
we wouldn’t fight if we did go in; that 
our soldiers would be of no account if 
they did try to fight, and so on. Can’t 
the war-lords see that they have been 
proceeding all the time on errors and 
misinformation? When will they give 
up all this nonsense and get down to 
realities? 

q 


ERMAN divisions that went up 
against the counter-offensive on the 
Marne experienced a lot of subtraction. 
q 

OW simple and childlike the Ger- 
mans are after all—to gulp down 

the palpable lies that their rulers throw 
to them, and always be greedy for more. 
Not a day passes that some of these Teu- 
ton lies are not exposed. When the 
British first introduced tanks on. the 
western front, the Germans issued one 
of their official statements condemning 
the whole idea, declaring that they 





were of no value at all and that such 
things had no place in warfare. Yet 
after issuing this wholesale condemna- 
tion, they made another statement the 
other day declaring that the allies had 
used 800 tanks in the counter-drive on 
the Marne and that it was these tanks 
that forced the German army to re- 
treat. Obviously they must have been 
lying in one case or the other, and the 
fact is that they were lying both times. 
The allied governments would not at- 
tempt to deceive their people with such 
lies even if they had no sense of probity 
for they know that the truth will as- 
sert itself in the end. The Germans 
however seem to believe thoroughly in 
the efficacy of falsehood. The old say- 
ing was that “a lie well stuck to is as 
good as the truth”, but they don’t even 
stick to their lies. They keep putting 
out new ones which belie their old 
ones, and they are so befuddled by 
their own statements that they don’t 
perceive what asses they make of them- 
selves before the whole world in the 
high tribunal of history. 


OME of the kaiser’s favorite baby- 
killing war-lords and loyal agents of 
kultural frightfulness may have to 
worry along for a time without any 
outward mark of his approbation, since 
allied aviators, with well-aimed bombs, 
have been putting some of the German 
blast furnaces and iron works out of 
commission, thus cutting down the pro- 
duction of iron crosses. 
ILLA will have to look sharp or his 
cherished record as the most fre- 
quently deceased and buried man of 
modern times will be eclipsed by Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg, 


OVERNMENT raised pay of rail- 
road men again and in order to 
help meet increased expense it advanc- 
ed freight rate on <‘soline. By the 
time the advance reached the whole- 
salers it had been swelled to half a cent 
a gallon and by the time it reached the 
consumers it was a cent a gallon. It 
is instructive to see l.ow any small] ad- 
vance is passed on and constantly in- 
creased until the ultimate consumer 
finds he is not only footing the whole 
original bill but a lot of intermediate 
bills in addition. Keep it up. We are 
receiving valuable education. 
q 
gb oe in France were yanked 
back to 65 miles from Paris, in the 
recent Aisne-Marne _ offensive. . Our 
troops were the yankers and the Huns 
were the yankees in that case. Keep 
it up, boys; treat ’em rough. 
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The == Piano Lessons In 
The World—43 Cents Each 


One Lesson with Dr. Quinn is worth a dozen ordi- 
nary lessons. You learn in quarter the usual time, 
because you use modern scientific methods which 
most teachers have never even heard of. Dr. Quinn's 
own Finger Movements, far superior to all others, 
are shown to you visually by Moving Pictures. This 
is the first employment of moving pictures in teach- 
ing piano or organ. Made possible only by Dr 
Quinn’s invention, Quinn-Dex, a mechanical ‘‘movie”’ 
You see the fingers move. No more trusting to 
MEMORY—which naturally often leads you astray 
Another exclusive invention, the Colorotone, makes 
Transposition—which is usually a ‘‘night-mare’’ to 
students—easy and fascinating. Dr. Quinn's in 
structions are in writing, thus saving the time usu 
ally wasted in giving you similar instructions orally 
when much is naturally forgotten. causing more 
wasted time repeating it in next lesson. This sinful 
wa is entirely done away with by Dr. Quinn's 
Written Method. Yet in all necessary ways he helps 
and guides you at every step. We will gladly refer 
you to any number of successful graduates anywhere, 
who obtained their playing skill entirely from Dr 
Quinn. The Course is recommended by — dis 
tinguished musicians and well-known educators 
Scientific, yet easy to understand. For be ginne “= or 
experts, old or young. Practise at home in spare 
time, whenever convenient. All necessary musi 
fre. Diploma granted. Write today, without 
cost or obligation, for fre > 64-page book ‘‘How To 
Learn Piano or Organ,” iving full particulars 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio FH, Social Union Bite., Boston, Mass 


Boys and Girls 


$2.00 in Real Money 
for Sending Us Your 
Name and Address. 

We will immediately 
send you 20 of the most 
wonderfully patriotic pic- 
tures ever published in 
beautiful colors, size 
16 x 20 inches, 


Everyone Diffferent 


People arewild about them. 
Everybody buysthem. You 
sell them in a Jiffy at 20 cents 
each When you have sold 10, send us $2.00 and the other 
$2.00 you get for the other 10 is all yours. ACT QUICK! 
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1 QUESTION BOX 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private que‘tions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
jigious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘‘in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 

Air and Gravitation Above Earth. 

Ques. 1. At what distance above sea 
level does space void of air begin?—Ans, 
Not known; variously estimated up to sev- 
eral hundred miles. Ques. 2. At what 
point above sea level does the attractive 
force of gravity cease?—Ans. According 
to law of gravity bodies attract each other 
with force directly proportional to their 
respective masses and inversely propor- 
tional to square of distance between them. 
Therefore, though force tending to draw 
body toward earth would diminish in in- 
verse proportion to square of increase of 
distance, it would not be reduced to zero 
for any finite distance. Theoretically body 
might rise to point where attraction of 
some other planet or body in space would 
exceed that of earth and then it would be 
drawn toward that planet or body. 





Remedies for Ivy Poisoning. 

Ques. Please tell me what remedies to 
use in treating ivy poisoning.—Ans. Wet 
affected parts frequently and liberally with 
solution of sal ammoniac. Another rem- 
edy that gives good results and is com- 
monly used is sugar of lead dissolved in 
water or in dilute alcohol. Copperas will 
“kill” poison on skin but it is likely to 
stain clothing. It is said that tea made 
from five-leaved ivy, which is harmless, 
is an excellent remedy. It is taken intern- 
ally. 


Ruler of Austria-Hungary. 

Ques. I have heard it said that the Ger- 
man kaiser is the ruler of Austria-Hungary, 
Is this true or has Austria-Hungary its 
own ruler and if so who is he?—Ans. Aus- 
tria-Hungary has its own sovereign, Em- 
peror Charles. He and his government, 
however, have been brought largely under 
control of Germany so that vital internal 
and international policies of Austria-Hun- 
gary are virtually dictated by German 
kaiser 


Largest Cities of U. S. 

Ques. Name and give population of some 
of the largest cities of the U. S.—Ans. New 
York, 5,737,000: Chicago, 2,185,000; Phila- 
delphia, 1,550,000; St. Louis, 687,000; Bos- 
ton, 671,000; Cleveland, 561,000; Baltimore, 
558,000, 

Nicknames and By-Names of Cities. 

Ques. Please mention the best-known 
nicknames or by-names of American cities. 
—Ans. Albany, Capital City; Atlanta, te 
City of the South; Baltimore, Monumental 
City; Birmingham, Birmingham the Beau- 
tiful; Boston, The Hub, Bean Town, Athens 
of America; Brooklyn, City of Churches; 
Buffalo, Queen City of the Lake; Charles- 
ton, Palmetto City; Chicago, Windy City 
and Garden City; Cincinnati, Queen City 
and Porkopolis; Cleveland, Forest City; 
Dallas, City of the Hour; Dayton, Gem 
City; Denver, City of the Plains; Des 
Moines, City of Certainties; Detroit, City 
of the Straits; Duluth, Zenith City of the 
Unsalted Seas; Galveston, Oleander City; 


Hannibal (Mo.), Bluff City; Hartford, In 
surance City and Charter Oak City; Indian 
apolis, Railroad City; Jacksonville, Gate 
way City; Kansas City, Heart of Americ: 
Keokuk, Gate City; Little Rock, City o 
Spaces; Los Angeles. Metropolis of th 
West and City of the Angels; Louisville 
Falls City; Lowell, City of Spindles; Lynn 
City of Shoes; Madison, Lake City; Mem 
phis, Bluff City; Milwaukee, Milwaukee th 
Bright; Minneapolis, Flour City; Nash 
ville, City of Rocks; Newark, Newar! 
Knows How; New Bedford, Whaling City 
New Haven, City of Elms; New Orlean 
Crescent City; New York, Empire Cit) 
Gotham, Metropolis; Omaha, Gate City o! 
the West; Paterson, Silk City and Lyon 
of America; Philadelphia, City of Brothe: 
ly Love and Quaker City; Pittsburgh, Iro: 
City and Smoky City; Portland (Me.), Fo: 
est City; Portland (Ore.), Rose City; St 
Joseph, City Worth While; St. Loui: 
Mound City; St. Paul, Saintly City and 
Gem City; Salt Lake City, City of th 
Saints; San Francisco, Golden Gate City 
Savannah, Forest City of the South; Seran 
ton, Electric City; Seattle, Queen City 
Springfield (Ill.), Flower City; Springfield 
(Mass.), City of Homes; Springfield (0. 
Flower City; Syracuse, Salt City and Cen 
tral City of the Empire State; Toledo, Corn 
City; Troy, Collar City; Washington, Cit, 
of Magnificent Distances; Worcester, Heart 
of the Commonwealth. 


Front, Salient and Sector. 


Ques. Please explain the terms, front 
salient and sector, frequently used in con 
nection with operations in this war.—An 
Front may be defined as most advanced 
position occupied by an army or most ad 
vanced portion of field of active opera 
tions; line along which armies of two be 
ligerent groups face each other. Salien 
is projecting point or prominent, conspic: 
ous angle; portion of front that is ex 
tremely important for strategic reasons o 
because conditions are favorable to de 
cisive operations there. Sector is applic 
to some definite or particular are or po 
tion of front. 


The Tune of “America”. 

Ques. Is it true that the tune of “Ame 
ica” is of German origin?—Ans. Air 
that of English national anthem, “God 
Save the King,” which Henry Carey, a 
Englishman, claimed to have composed 
1742. His claim has been much disput 
and it is not certain when or by who 
air actually was composed. 


The Confederate Flag. 

Ques. Please describe the flag used by» 
the Confederates during the Civil war 
Ans. At beginning of war Confedera 
congress adopted “Stars and Bars”—fl 
having white stripe between two red 0: 
and blue union with seven white stars 
circle, one for each of the states that ha 
withdrawn from Union at that time. Lat 
number of stars was increased to 13. Usu 
battle flag was red with blue cross a 
white stars diagonally. Late in war ba 
were exchanged for white ground ne 
staff and red outside. 


Principal Geyser Regions. 

Ques. Where are the principal geyse 
of the world found—Ans. Geysers oc: 
in most volcanic regions: most notab 
specimens are in Yellowstone region 
Rocky mountains, New Zealand, Tibet, t 
Azores and in southwestern Iceland. 


No Perpetual Motion Reward Offered 
Ques. Has the government a stand 
offer of $100,000 for the invention of a si 
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cessful perpetual-motion device ?—Ans. No; 
U.S. patent office is convinced that no such 
device is possible and it stipulates that ap- 
plications for patents of this kind will not 
be considered unless inventor submits 
working model that demonstrates beyond 
question that machine will operate per- 
petually without consumption of energy 
from outside sources. 





English Channel “High Seas”. 


Ques. Please tell me whether the Eng- 
lish channel is part of the high seas or 
whether it is regarded as neutral water 
\ns. It is part of high seas. Ques. 2. Did 
England exact a toll or royalty on traffic 
through the channel?—Ans. No. Ques. 3. 
Did traffic through the channel have any- 
thing to do with our going to war against 
Germany ?—No. 





The Abbreviation “T. N. T.” 

Ques.. What is meant by a “T. N. T. 
plant”?—Ans. Plant for manufacture of 
high explosive known as trinitro-toluol or 
trinitro-toluene—“T. N. T.” being 2 com- 
mon abbreviation of this name. 





Infantry Drill Regulations. 

Ques. Where can I obtain a book giving 
nformation concerning drilling in the U. 
S. infantry?—Ans. This information is 
civen in “Infantry Drill Regulations” which 
an be obtained from Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 35 cents; don’t 
end stamps. 


Convicts and Military Service. 

Ques. Is a man within the draft age 
who has served a term in state prison sub- 
ject to draft in the U. S. army? Can such 

man enlist in any branch of the army?- 
{ns. Persons known to have been con- 
victed of treason, felony or other infamous 
rime will not be accepted for service in 
ny branch of U.S. army. 





What Are Meteors? 
Ques. Please explain what meteors are. 
Ans. Scientists consider them bodies of 
natter having their origin in disintegrated 


comets, since groups of meteors are known 


to exist where comets formerly moved in 
fixed orbits. Meteors move around the sun 
n orbits of their own. Various names are 


applied to them—shooting stars, aerolites, 


reballs, meteoric stones, meteorolites and 
falling stars. They are non-luminous while 
noving through space but on coming in 
ontact with atmosphere surrounding earth 
they are quickly heated by friction to in 
andescence. Often entire meteor is va- 
porized by heat thus generated and always 
1ore or less of its substance is thus lost, 
being brushed off by air as soon as melted. 
these hot particles, it is believed, cause 
he visible train after them in the sky. 
Ordinarily meteors become visible at a 
eight of about 100 miles above earth and 
enerally = y are dissipated before reach- 
ng point 25 miles above earth. About one- 
third of ca of elemental substances 
hich go to make up earth’s crust are 
ound as constituents of meteors, among 
hese being iron, sulphur, sodium, calcium, 
ilorine, carbon, ete. Usually bulk consists 
stone but often there is mixture of stone 
nd iron and in a few instances iron pre- 
ominates. Meteor falling through air is 
companied by peculiar sound and fre- 
uently an explosion follows its striking 
round. Those which strike earth or pass 
hrough its atmosphere comprise only small 
proportion of total number that fall. Me- 
coric showers oceur mest frequently in 
\ugust and November, 
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THE WORLD ARMY. 


When Caesar led his legions to the con- 
quest of the world, 

“Senatus populusque” marked the flag that 
he unfurled. 

There weren’t many foreigners in that his- 
toric fuss, 

For nearly all his soldiers wore a surname 
ending “us.” 

But now U. S. has come to cover every 
human race. 

Since Caesar’s time a lot of wondrous 
things have taken place, 

And now the conquering army finds a place 
among its ranks 

For many strangely mixed and yet amal- 
gamated Yanks. 


Just listen to the roll call as they proudly 
march away: 

Sobniski, Angelotti, Hergelsteimer, Jones, 
O’Shea, 

MacPherson, Smith, Maru, Li Hung, Sigor- 
ensen, Barnett, 

Llewellyn, Jiggs, McDermott, Hansen,, Fer- 
guson, F lacquette, 

Wajchiekovitch, Di Capa, Jenks, Kolb, 
Washington, Mazu, ' 

Hernandez, Brown. Just look at ’?em! All 
Yanks, and tried and true! 


J. Caesar was a wonder, and his honored 
Roman name 

Still shines with undimmed splendor on 
the golden scroll of fame, 

But when the muse of history in after 
years shall write 

The record of the victors in this monu- 
mental fight, 

She'll ha lot to say about the wonders 
that were done 

By all the world arrayed against the le- 
gions of the Hun, 

And how the best of all the world were 
numbered in the ranks 

Of these, our strangely mixed and yet 
amalgamated Yanks. 

—Los Angeles Times. 





Hens Moult Fast 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, has dis- 
covered a scientific product that hastens 
the moult and revitalizes the organs of the 
hen and puts her in fine laying condition. 
The tonic is called’ “More Eggs” and a 
package of it is enough to carry the ordi- 
nary chicken raiser over the entiie moult- 
ing season. First to lay is first to pay. 
“Since using ‘More Eggs’ | get forty to fifty 
eggs a day instead of eight or nine,” writes 
{. P. Woodard of St. Cloud, Florida. A mil- 
lion dollar bank guarantees that you can 
have your money back if you want it. So, 
you don’t take any risk. Send $1.00 for a 
season’s supply of “More Eggs” Tonic. If 
you want to hurry the moult and get more 
eggs, act at once. It means more profit 
for you. Don’t wait, but order today. Send 
$1 today to E. J. Reefer, C-505 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. Or ask Mr. Reefer 
for his valuable poultry book, free, that 
te’'s the experience of a man who has made 
a tortane out of poultry.—Advt 
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‘I Gan Succeed! 


What other men have accom- 
plished through I. C. S. help, i 
ean. [f the 1. C.S. have raised 
the salaries of other men, 
they can raise mine. To 
me, I. C. S. means ‘I 
CAN SUCCEED.’” 


Get the “I Can 
Succeed” spirit, 
for the Interna- 
tional Correspon- 
dence Schools 
can raise your 
salary—whether 
you're a dollar-a- 
day man or a dol- 
lar-an-hour man. 
No matterwhere you 
live, what you now 
do, or how little time 
or mone ou ma 
have, the If. C. S. have a Course of Training to fit ow 
needs. Hundreds of thousands of ambitious men kave 
achieved success through I. C. S. help in the past 25 
years—over 100,000 “re now studying, getting ready for 
the big jobs aheaa. Join them and make your Life 
something to be proud of—you can do it. 

Just mark and mail the coupon TODAY and find out 
how ; it won't obligate you tn the least. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4874, cranton, Pa. 
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Canvassers Wanted! 


Men or Wome n can easily sell at a go« 
sinall package article easily carried in a s1 a - 
a full days’ supply. 

A refined way to get satisfied customers o will 
buy from you agait A way to establish paying 
business—Easy and pleasant. Full explanation tree. 
Profit, $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 


GEO. CALLAHAN & CO., 
218 Front Street, New York City 


30 Years in Business 


r i, | la uabie 
et Bteny, FREE ‘ Boo! k on Ner- 
| Wr $4 vous Diseases 

NS and a sample 


Nerpint bottle to any address. Poor 
—<<o oct this medicine FREE. 
KOENIG MEDICINE CO., Dept.P, 
62 W. Lake Street, Chicago, lil. 
Sold by Druggzists. $1 a Bottle. 6 for $5. 


Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher's Bureau needs several hundred 











teachers for excelient positions paying good salaries 
in eolleges: nermal schoels, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 


Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu 
ation, Athleties, ete Registration only $2.00, in 
luding one of America’s best educational journals 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus, Ohio. 


Gall stones: 


Cured without knife or surgery. A nev 
let written by well-known scientist, Dr. C. E P. 





Trenton, Mo., tells about a simple remedy €: \ 
taken at home. Effects remarkable relief in short 
time. Hundreds of ext re me cases cured quickly. Dr. 
Paddock sends the booklet free to all ufferers 





1’. S. Government wants thousands Clerks at Wash 
ington. Men—Women, Girls 18 or over War work. 
$100 month. Quick inerease,. Easy wort Common 
education sufficient. Your country needs you. Help 
her and live in Washington during these stirring 
times. Write immediately for free list of positions 
open, Franklin Institute, Dept. T168 Rochester, N. Y. 


WRI T for newspapers and magazines. Correspon 
Dap 2 
FOR dents and swry writers make big money 


Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 
editor on request. Press Reporting Syn- 
dicate, 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

RATIONS LECTURES, Saenes. DEBATES 
— al Articles, Spee etc., pre 


pared for all occasion Origi nal 500 d 1 
a irate writings that ring true wor Ss 


Epbraim Buchwald, Dep. A, 113 East 129th St., New York 
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For you to keep and use for a month as your own, 
then agree to show your bicycie to 
Would You ten or more of y your friends and tell 
them the ridiculously low factory pric easy terms, un nusual 
conditions and exceptional offers I woulk d make, all ‘of which 
I will explaia to youif within ten days from seeing this you 
will say in a letter or on a postal, “Se articulars of 
Bicycle Offer’? and address your pestal ¢ card or letter: 
Personal for G.- he LEW!S, Manager 


CYCLE CO., 183 Mead Block. Chicage 


We believe i in vaendieaien rather than promising. We 
know we can save you money. You will agree 
you will let us show you 


OUR BiG BARGAIN BULLETIN IS FREE 


WE SHIP EVERYWHER 
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y MAKE MONEY FAST 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, MACHINE, FILM AND 
. EVERYTHING FURNISHED. EASY PAYMENT 
\ PLAN. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. * 
® WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


MOVING PICTURE SALES CO., 
Dept. A. Dept. A.L., 540 ) Plymouth Place, Chicago, Ili. 


SUBMARINE: 
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BLUINE MFG. ‘co.. “246 Mill St., Concord Qeadoae Mass. 
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Puzzle-Problem No, 351. 

M. M. Jagger, Kessinger, Ky., calls for 
a solution of the following problem: 

A man o’erhead in a balloon 

Should fire a level gun at noon; 

How high is he if ball and sound 

At the same time should strike the 
ground? 

The “Portuguese Man-of-War”. 

The illustration shows a_ jellyfish 
known as the “Portuguese man-of-war”, 
It frequents the warmer waters of the 
Atlantic but it is often carried north- 
ward by the Gulf stream, It is sustain- 
ed in the water by an air-filled buoy, 
in some cases six inches in length, and 
along the top there is a crest or sail 
that the creature can raise or lower at 
will. 

The tentacles which with the mouth 
parts project from the under side of 
its body are capable of holding fish six 
inches or more in length but as a rule 
its prey consists of fish of smaller size. 
The tentacles which project downward 
for a distance of 40 or 50 feet seize hold 
of anything with which they come in 
contact. 

All but the larger and more power- 
ful victims are held and at length dis- 














abled by the stinging cells which cover 
the tentacles. They are then drawn up 
to the body where the protruding disk- 
tipped stomachs take hold and suck 
out all the soft nutritive parts, leaving 
only the bones and the scales 

A strange and interesting fact in con- 
nection with this jellyfish is that a 
species of small fish called the man-of- 
war pilot is apparently immune to the 
sting of its tentacles which are capable 
of inflicting painful stings immediately 
on coming in contact with a man’s 
hand. 

The pilot fish habitually accompanies 
the man-of-war, often several of them 
swimming along with a single individ- 
ual, When pursued by an enemy the 
pilots dart off to the shelter of the man- 
of-war’s tentacles which, if they fail 
to make a prisoner of the pursuer and 
bring him up to be devoured, at least 
keep him at a safe distance from the 
pilot. 

It is not known just why this little 
fish is not harmed by the stinging cells 
of the man-of-war’s tentacles but natur- 
alists suppose that it is protected by 
i. secretion of some kind. 


How to Make a “Ghost” Picture. 

We feel fairly safe in saying that the 
majority of amateur photographers 
probably have never been able to se- 


cure a Satisfactory picture of a re 
ghost. One reason for this is the gre 
rarity of ghosts nowadays. Anoth 
perhaps is that the average ghost, 

if they could be found readily, mie 
be averse to posing before the came! 

because of a natural disinclination o 
maybe because doing so would be con- 
trary to the rules of the ghosts’ unio: 

However, it is possible to get picture 
which for all practical purposes ar 
quite as good as if they portrayed 
real, simon-pure ghost. It is a common 
simple photographic trick and is pe 
formed in the following manner, a 
cording to Camera Crafts: 

Drape the “ghost” in a sheet an 
photograph him against a fairly dens: 
landscape background out of doors. Ex 
pose only for a little over half the re- 
quired time for the right exposur: 
Then cap the lens or close the shutter 
allow the ghost to walk away, and con 
plete the exposure upon the landscay 
An experiment or two will make the 
production of these pictures quite cer- 
tain, and a variety of <pplications of th: 
idea will suggest themselves to the 
worker as a little practice is acquired 


Catching Sardines in Nets. 

A large proportion of the so-called 
sardines taken along the Atlantic coast 
of this country and Canada are no 
true sardines but are the young of th 
herring and menhadden, They are pre- 
pared in about the same way as tru 
European sardines, however, and i 
would puzzle some of the most experi 
enced epicures to distinguish the sput 
ious from the genuine, 

The most common method of pre- 
serving these little fish is to can the: 
in oil. After being salted and parti: 
dried hot olive oil or ua mixture of « 
and butter is poured over them and the: 
are sealed in cans. Often nowadays 
cottonseed or other vegetable oil 
substituted for olive oil for this pur- 
pose. The fish are sometimes tinne 
in mustard dressing and sometimes i! 
Europe they are preserved in red wine 
Those so put up are called anchovies 
sardines, 

A correspondent of the Pathfinde 
gives the follow’ng interesting descri 
tion of a method used in catching sa 
dines at Key West, Fla. At certain sea 
sons of the year these fish, a species 
true sardines, appear in the wate: 
thereabouts in great numbers, often lit 
erally crowding each other in the wate 

Fishermen have a net about eigh 
feet square, made of silk or some othe 
strong material, with a very fine mesh 
On the outer edges of the net, at inte 
vals of from four to six inches are fas 
tened lead balls, weighing perhaps hal 
an ounce apiece, A small rope or cor: 
is attached at the center of the net an 
at right anglcs to its plane. 

The fisherman stands on a what 
float or platform slightly above the sui 
face of the water and, holding the rop 
in one hand, he casts the net in such 
manner that it strikes the surface pe! 
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fectly flat and directly over a school of 
sardines, clustered together almost as 
thick as the proverbial sardines in a 
box. 

Pulling rapidly on his rope as the 
eaden balls carry the edges of the net 
down under the fish, the fisherman 
csuides the net to a tub or other recepta- 
le provided near by and the catch, 
often amounting to several gallons, falls 
out of the net, leaving everything in 
readiness for the operation to be re- 
peated. 


Solution for Problem No. 346. 
If my father were two years older 
would be twice as old as my sister 
ho is two years older than I am. If 
were five years older I would be 
times older than I was 15 years 
How old is my father? 
Nearly everyone is agreed that the 
rrect answer to this interesting puz- 
is 52 years, the age of the father. 

everal varieties of solutions were sub- 
itted, some in arithmetic and some in 
gebra. The arithmetical solutions, 
owever, were somewhat obscure. The 
im is to make these answers clear 
nough so that the majority of readers 
vill be able to follow them through 
ithout confusion. In this case we find 
he following method in simple alge- 
ra, submitted by C. M. Vander Griend, 
vnden, Wash., and H. A. Briggs, Ros- 
oe, S. D., to be the clearest and most 
gical. 

X equals my age now. X+2 equals 
y sister’s age and 2(x+2)—2 equals 
ather’s age. 

X—15 equals my age 15 years ago. 
hen according to the terms of the 
roblem x+5=3(x—15). Reducing this 
quation x, my age, is found to be 25 
ears. 

Then sister’s age is 27 and father’s 
ge, which if increased by two would 
be twice sister’s, equals 54—2, or 52. 





ree 


“Singing” the Signers. 

In earlier days the schoolchildren 
ould “sing” the capitals of the states, 
1 order to remember them. Now they 
can sing the signers of the declaration 
of independence, for Col. Ben La Bree 
-who is one of those oft-mentioned 
egion of Kentucky colonels—has com- 
posed their 56 names into a poem. It 
vould need considerable “humoring” 
f any common tune to make it fit Col. 

a Bree’s verses however. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal says 
that Col La Bree is a great-great-grand- 
on of Charles Stow, who was one of 
he two men who cast the Liberty bell. 
he rimes are dedicated to the children 
f the United States, as Col. La Bree 
believes the youngsters will find this 
ethod of learning history an easy one. 
Col. La Bree calls attention to the 
t that the longevity of the singers 
as remarkable, as three lived to be 
er 90 years of age, 10 to be over 80, 
to be over 70, 14 over 60, 11 over 50, 
over 44, One signer, Mr. Lynch, 
ost his life by accidental drowning at 
There were men of many voca- 
ons who signed the famous document, 
luding 24 lawyers, 14 farmers, four 
physicians, one minister and three who 








were preparing for the ministry but 
chose other professions, one manufac- 
turer and nine merchants. Col. La 
Bree’s verses follow: 


The Massachusetts delegation 

That signed our glorious Declaration 
Were Hancock, Gerry, Robert Paine, 
The great John Adams, and again 
Another Adams, Samuel by name. 


New Hampshire, called the “Granite State,” 
Sent Whipple, Bartlett, Thornton—great 
Alike in counsel and debate. 


Rhode Island’s delegates, we see, 
Were Stephen Hopkins and Ellery. 


Connecticut, excelled by none, 
Sent Sherman and Williams 
With Wolcott and Huntington. 


New York as delegates employed 
Lewis Morris and William Floyd, 
With Francis Lewis and Livingston, 
Who died before the war was done. 


New Jersey to the congress sent 

Her honored college president 

John Witherspoon, with Stockton, Clark, 
Hart, Hopkinson—all men of mark. 


Though Pennsylvania need not blush, 
For Morris, Morton, Wilson and Rush, 

And though most men might seem as dross 
To Clymer, Taylor, Smith and Ross, 

To Franklin each his tribute brings, 

Who neither lightning feared, nor kings. 
The men from Delaware—indeed 

As true as steel in utmost need 

Were Rodney, with McKean and Read. 


“My Maryland” 
Her Carroll, 


is proud to own 
Paca, Chase and Stone. 


On old Virginia’s roll we see 

The gifted Richard Henry Lee; 

And just as earnest to be free, 

His brother, Francis Lightfoot Lee; 

And Wythe and Nelson, patriots true, 

With Harrison and Braxton too; 

But of them all there was not one 

As great as Thomas Jefferson. 
“My father was killed in a 
“I never would ride in one 

cheap cars.”—Cornell Widow. 


feud.” 
of 


those 





GETTING GRAY? 


It’s no longer necessary to use hair 
dyes to bring your gray hairs back to 
natural color and we intend to proveit 
to thousands inevery part of the United 
States at our risk, nothing to pay un- 
less Kolor-Bak brings your gray hairs 
back to their original color, no matter 
whabdthecolor was. Notadyeor stain 
—not greasy, mussy or muddy, abso- 
lutely stainless, colorless and guaran- 
teed harmless and that is more than 
can be said of any hair dye. Guaran- 
teed to cur? dandruff in two applica- 
tions, stop falling hair and it’s the sim- 
plest treatn entin the world. The dis- 
covery was made that gray hair, dan- 
Gruff and falling hair are produced by 
the same causo, inert foliclos and pig- 
ments. Results come astonishingly 
quick. Write Lolor-Bak Products Co., 
68 W. Washington Street, Dept 845-A, 
Chicago, for frec book which e xplains 
ev erything and gives positive proof. 


























QUICK HAIR GROWTH! 
Box Free To You! 


ada 


Would You Like Such a Result as This? 
Do you want, free, a trial box of Koa- 
kott, that has proved successful in so many 
cases? Ifso, youn Lonly to answer this adv 
by postcard or letter, asking for FREE BOX. 
This famous preparation is for dandruff, thin- 


ning hair and several forms of F iJ EE 


BALDNESS, I» many cases, 
en reported when 


a new hair growth has be 
So why not see for 








j 













all else had failed. 
. yourself? Koskott is used by men and 
women} itis perfectly harmless and often 
s hair growth in a few daya. Addresses 


Koskott Laboratory, “East 32d St., KA-272, New York, N.Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


1 will gladly send 
Simple Herb Kecipe 





any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Kheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
promptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
blood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address. W. K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. ‘Thousands of ap- 
pointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
Returned if not appointed Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 
Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping  Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
fivil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month. 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of al] Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
300 Brown Bidg., Peoria, It. 

INVEN —s Send Postal for 

ree Book. Tells what to 


invent and how to Thin a patent. Send sketch for 
Free Opinion and Advice. References; Dun, Bradstreet and 
Washington Mechanics’ Bank. TALBERT & TALBERT, 
4283 Talbert Building, \ Wasnington, dD. c. 
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SOMETHING. It May Bring 








your health, prolong life, avoid trouble, 
pervensnens, foul breath, heart disease. "Re gain manly 
vigor, calm nerves, cleareyes and superio? mental strength. 
Whether you chew; or smoke pipe, cigarettes, cigars, Get in- 
teresting Tobacco Book. Worth its weight in gold. Mailed free 


E. J.. WOODS. TE-272, Station F, New York, N. ¥. 


it 
REE Nature's blood p a o i Nerve Food 
Inclose 10 cent 


VICTORY SPECIALTY co., 16s. ST. tours, mo. 


| INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, — 


Home st dy in College, Theological sradu 
ate Schools. Usualdegrees mre i Loch Box 329A, Chicago 


ome 





wared at home; worst cases. 
° cost if it fails. 
| used for 13 years. 
Write for Free Book and teati- 
monials. GOITRENE COMPANY, 
516 West 63rd Sirect, Chicago. 
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S$ $450 FORD CAR CIVEN 


The jumbled letters in the c 
ranged to spell out two certain words of four 
letters each. Can you do it? Write the words 
plainly on post card and mail to us with your 
name and address at once 
enter you immediately in our big Ford Auto 
Contest with 1.000 
everything fully 

beg contest will be given a Ford Car 


, FARM LIFE 


rcle can be ar- 


If correct, we will 


poimts to your credit and explain 
Send no money be winner in our 
Many other prizes. 


Dept. — 229 Spencer, Ind. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

This story tel 

recover treasurt 

steamboat Mor! 

sand on the pr 

been half craze: 

the shifting of 

old pilot 

schoolteache 


ins Iph 
gran idaughte 
mysteriously d 
and 
old 


tandolph and Arkansaw followed, When 
they came up to the cae cilaneiace: 1 le Was 
bending over Mystery, who had fallen near 
the little gate. The light of the 
streaming on her through the open kitchen 
door, her white dress flaring on the ground 
like a morning-glory. © There was a sound of 
something running away through the corn. 
The schoolmaster was straining to listen 
after it, his arm under Mystery’s head. 

Juliet and the old man came hurrying 
through the house. 

“What’s the matter?” 


lamp was 


Gregg } 


ing in shocked helplessness from face to 
face. 

Nobody answered, for one was as wise 
as another. Juliet was on her knees beside 
Mystery now, where she lay as if dead. The 
schoolmaster withdrew his sustaining arm 
and let Mystery’s brown head rest on Ju- 
liet’s knee. In one great bound he was 
gone through the open gate, like a hound 
unleashed, following the thing that sped 
ahead of him through the rustling corn. 

Randolph bent a moment over the un- 
conscious _ girl. *She’s not hurt—just 
fainted; must have seen something—” 

Gregg was lifting her, calling her baby 
names, imploring her to tell him what it 
was, pleading and exclaiming in tender in- 
coherence. 

Randolph turned to Arkansaw, who stood 
as if shocked out of reason and motion, 
“Get your gun and come on—hurry !” 

Randolph could hear the schoolmaster 
rushing ahead of him like a wind through 
the corn as he labored after him over the 
furrowed ground. The master had the 
advantage of length of leg and start; now 
and then Randolph was obliged to stop 
and listen for him lest he lose the trail, 
the sound ahead of him growing fainter 
every moment. Now it was lost to him, the 
field as quiet as if no hot pursuit had 
shaken the tranquillity of the night. 

It was so dark between the corn 
that he could not see the ground. Over- 
head the placid sky displayed its time-old 
wares of jewels, a golden brooch of moon- 
rind in the southwest paling downward 
into the mists. He struggled on, his breath 


rows 








“Holler nuff!” 


THEY hadn't® 
a thing in the§ 
world against § 
each other— 
unless it was 
that Tom Saw- 
yer thought 
the other boy 
altogether too 
well dressed. 


They had never seen each other until a few minutes before—§ 


and here they were tied in a knot. 


Do you remember the time when the mere sight of another boy made 
you mad—and what mighty good friends you might be with that boy af 


few minutes later? 
It is the undying 


spirit of youth—ot boyhood—the precious, subtle 


something that has passed away with the years and that comes back to 
you with a laugh—a choke in the throat—every time you open a page of # 


MARK TWAIN 


No wonder we love this greatest of all 


\. that of all America—young—gallant 


Harper \ 
& Bros. ~*~ 


New York, N.Y. 
Send me, all \ 
charges prepaid,a \. 
setot Mark iw -_ 
Works, in25 vo 
illustrated 


Rising costs make 
Mark 
tions will have to cost 
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sale of 
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e red, | alf le: ath yinding, 
ays, and $3 a mor ith for 20 toon 


Twain at the 
very 


Americans—his soul is 
and unafraid. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


it impossible to continue the 


New edi- 
Much more than 


low price. 


Meewen & meetierl ae 


Established 1817 


New York 
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spent. A shot off there under the moo 
in the direction of the schoolhouse. O 
again, with second wind, as if he ran fo 
the prize of his life. 

At the fence he stopped to listen. The 
had been no more shooting, but Arkansa 
was coming, true as a beagle on his tra 
He waited for him to break cover of t 
corn; shouted to him from the shadow « 
the brushwood along the fence. 

“It was the snappin’ ghost!” said 
kansaw as he came up, gun in hand. 
tell you, John, it was the snappin’ ghost! 

“He went toward the schoolhouse- 
ten! Do you hear anything?” 

Arkansaw held his breath. Ali t} 
either of them could hear was the we 
ing of his own blood. 

“Was 
ago?” 

“No; it must have been Hugh.” 

“Didn’t hit him; no bullet that ever w 
molded ever will hit him. He’s turned 1 
self into a bone skeleton and got aw 
from Hugh by now. 

“’'m going on over toward—there! 

“That’s Hugh,” said Arkansaw. 

A shout had sounded from the directi 
of the schoolhouse. Both of them w 
over the fence in a flash, running ac 
the pasture between the corn-field and t 
little grove of walnut-trees 
school. 


it you shot over here a minui 


ar ’ 7 
around 


The schoolmaster was standing in f: 
of the building, the open door a black 
Jong in the white wall. Arkansaw w 
first to him. “Is he there—you got hi 
Hugh?” he panted. 

“Did you hit him?” 
breathlessly. . 

“I think I crippled him when he we 
over the fence—he broke in there.” t 
schoolmaster replied. 

“Did you see him, 
snappin’ ghost?” 


Randolph inqui: 


Hugh? Was it t 
“It was the snapping 
master replied, steady of word and 1 
Shaken of hand, but with a terrible e 
nestness on him and his voice that w 
like the solemn background of night. 

“If it was him, nothing but a char 
bullet—” 

“Watch the back doors and along o 
side—Randolph will take care of t 
other,” the schoolmaster directed him, 
waiting for Arkansaw’s views on the me 
of a magic ball. 


ghost,” the scho 


Arkansaw didn’t stand to argue, for f 
was not in him, having a double score 
to settle with his old enemy 
ghost of the ; 
corner of the 
as he passed. 

“Stand over there where you can sw 
the other side, John—he might try to 
out by a window.” 


, the snapp 
Narris. He ran round ¢ 
house, trying the shutt 


Randolph stood at the corner, where 
could command the windows on that s 
The schoolmaster could be seen but di 
from his post; he appeared to be st 
ping up his shirt-sleeves, laying bare 
arms. 

“What’s your plan, Hugh—what 
going to °” Randolph asked. 

“I’m going in to wring that devil’s nec! 
the schoolmaster replied 

Randolph protested against the foll; 
such a blind risk. “You'll have no ci 
without a ligt t, even with your gun,’ 


are 3 


-y 
octitl, 


The schoolmaster was set in his 
determination, u 
at it was sure to prove. 
but started forward. 


reason ible, self-s ic! 
He said no n 
Randolph inter< 
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d him before the open door. “You're not 


ing in there, Hugh,” he said. 
‘Don’t try to stop me! Stand aside, I 
v; stand aside!” The schoolmaster’s 


e trembled with passion as he took hold 
Randolph’s barring arm. 
man! 


going 


You've got 
in after 


“Listen to reason, 
1; ies 
hing to gain Dy 
rt escape.” 


him; he 


“lve got nothing to lose but my life, 
d what does that matter? He’skilled her!” 
He didn’t hurt her, Hugh—he’s only 

ired her, man—cured her—don’t you un- 
stand?” Randolph drew him away and 
de from the dangerous vicinity of the 
{ r 

“She was dead,’ groaned the _ school- 
ter—“dead in my arms!” 

‘She’d fainted; she wasn’t hurt. I tell 
Hugh, it’s the luckiest thing r both 

f vou that could have happened. Her 
es are open now—she’s cured.” 

“If she saw the devil in him, if she 


w him.” 


“She was expecting him, Hugh. Couldn’t 
see her uneasiness all evening? He 
ed her, I tell vou, the wav he has 
ken to her over distances before.” 
‘That may be so,” the master admitted; 
it I thought that she was dead!” 
“She’s all right again by now. The sight 
him was a shocking revelation, but Ill 
you a dollar it’s cured her.” 


‘Thank God if it proves true!” 
the 
sharply 


floor in the 
like a slate 


Something clattered to 
i0olhouse, falling 


master ‘started, leaping forward. Again 
ndolph interposed, holding him back. 
*s the He can’t get away. Wait till 


‘wad h. 
What do you suppose thedevil’s do 
re?” Randolph felt the 
d tremble on his arm. “ 

be that he’ 


\ light, 





ng in 
schoolmaster’s 
Do you suppose 


destroying my work 


The question came with such simple sin- 
rity, such gravity of apprehension, that 


triviality of the offense conjectured by 
schoolmaster seemed to take its place 
with that other dark event of the 
Ordinarily it would have been a 
ion to provoke a smile. 
‘Surely not,” 
oberness 
ster’s. 
His life is 


g 

cht. 
; 
{ 


Randolph r 
scarce lv short ( 
forfeit to 
that building 
thought I smelled 
n there, Hugh?” 

the 
‘That’s what 
m down, 


me already; he'll 
alive!” 
coal oil—is there 


ver leave 


Only in lamps.” 
doing; 
the oil on the 
burn it!” 

nds to burn it; but what 


he’s 

emptying 

Preparing to 

“I think he 
expects to gain Py 

We must have help to put it out. Its 
would be a terri blow to the dis- 


inte 


} 
ple 


! T'll ring the bell!” 
The bell hung in the schoolyard, on a 
te-painted framework. As the school 
ter reached it and began to sound a 


norous alarm, a light flashed 


‘\andolph ran forward, d 


11 
oinouse, 





sing his revolver at the light, which 
ered and burned low a moment, like a 
tch, then leaped in sudden flame _ be- 
d the inner door. 
kansaw came running. In a moment 
fire was roaring in the school-room, the 
t of it reaching out in a red beam 
ugh the open door, falling on the 
»Imaster at his frantic work. His own 
n of vengeance was set aside: th 
xiety, the dread, the deepening pain of 
eart, sounded in the loud peal of the 
t-ringing bell. 
Watch the windows, Arkansaw: ‘ 


going to try to get away!” Randolph 
shouted. 
They drew back from the door, each 


taking a corner of the building to watch 
along the sides. Remembering the back 
doors, Arkansaw ran to a point from which 
he could command them. There was no 
sound of life from within; no sight of the 
wretch who found himself driven at last to 
face arraignment on his unspeakable crimes. 
shouting sounded above the 
roar of the fire. The school- 
ive off his ringing at the bell and 


Far-away 
crackle and 
master gé 


came running, his revolver flashing in his 
hand. Here and there armed men broke 
out of the night into the light of the fire, 


stopped a moment as if struck inactive with 
amazement and alarm, then ran shouting 
and mingling, lifting their helpless hands. 

Then men, seeing that the fire was be- 
yond them, began to ask how it kindled 
on a clear and calm summer night, no 
brand of fire within half a mile of it. The 
question came to Randolph presently, and 
he answered it. 

Grimly the armed farmers drew a 
ing line around the burning building. 
in there—that devil that cut the levee 
he’s the one that done it!” they told each 
other as they stood with ready guns. 

The fire had burst the windows and was 
reaching up to the cornice, lunging at the 
overhanging trees. The schoolmaster, 
seeming to feel that the tragedy would not 


wait- 
“He’s 


be finished by the fire alone stepped for- 
ward and approached the door. His gar- 
ment was open, his chest was bare; the 
sweat of his labor glistened on his face. 
“Men, if he shows himself, I ask you to 
leave him to me,” he said. “I’ve regis- 
tered a vow with God Almighty that I'l! 
put-an end to his black and bloody life if 
I’m favored with the chance. Help me to 


keep that pledge, men; leave him to me!” 


They drew back a little, giving him room 
and a fair way to the gaping door. Crouch- 
ing a wrestler, the schoolmaster wait- 
ed. In a moment the indraft sucked the 
smoke out of the vestibule. A tall, gaunt 
figure, naked to the waist, there 
against the curtain of fire, sinewy, 
knotted arms outstretched crucified, 
his wild hair blowing in the 

“It’s Joel!” 
SC hoolmaste r’s 

The schoolmaster 
fired; leaped ne: fired. Joel 
worthy stood unshaken, as if the 
had passed through him like a shadow. 
fire leaped around him, lighting hi: 
black in the evil of his inheritance, dis- 
torted out of human kinship, as Randolph 


like 


stood 
his 
as one 
fiery blast. 


clutching the 


said Arkansaw, 
arm. “Jt ain’t no 
flung away his hand, 
Lang- 
shots 
The 


face, 


rer, 


had seen it once before. His teeth were 
gleaming, as if his farewell to the world 
was a snarl. 


A glimpse of him so—sharp, terrifying. 
An exclamation like an explosion of horror 


broke from those who hemmed him there 


to meet death in the fire of his own kin- 
dling. 

Slowly Joel Langworthy turned his back 
upon them, as if in disdain of the school- 
master’s bullets, as if in contempt of death. 
He stretched ta: arms wide as if to em- 
brace the flames, as a man might open 
them to receive his bride. 

A burst of flame swept the roof from 
eaves to comb, crackling the shingles like 


a welling cloud of smoke 
hiding him for a moment 
Now the roof gave way, 
shriek and wild exultation 
of high-lifting fire. They saw him again 
briefly, like a figure discovered by a light- 
ning stroke, as he leaned with arms stil! 
spread and flung himself, face downward, 
into the flames. (The end.) 


leaves: 
drew round him, 
from their eyes. 
sinking in the 


dry forest 































































































| Puts An End to 
Catarrh Troubles 


You Inhale and Exhale This Medica- 
tion and—Away Goes Your Catarrh 





must be readers 


There suffering from 
| chronic catarrh who would like to know 


how they can stop catching 
for 
this 


cold after cold, 
must realize that sooner or later 
lead to serious deafness and in- 


they 
may 


jury to the system in general. 
Dr. Blosser, a 
forty-three 


respected physician, and 
years an enormously sue- 
cessful specialist in 
catarrh, is the dis- 
coverer of a pleas- 
ant, direct method 
that can be used by 
man,woman orchild. 

His Remedy is 
made from medicin- 
al herbs, flowers 
and berries, which 


| for 





you smoke in a 
; dainty pipe or cig- “ 

| arette, and inhale the vapor into all the air pas- 
} sages t contains no tobacco, even though it 

is used in the sar ne manner, 
| Dr. Blosser’s Catarrh 

Remedy is equally effee 

tive in all forms of ea- 

tarrh ronchial irrita- 





eatarrhal 


For 10 cents fin coin 
or stamps) a small pack 
age will be me@iled on 
taining some of the 

made into ciga 
rettes, also some Remedy 








or smoking in a pipe and a _ neat little pipe. 
Month's — supply either form, sts ne dollar. 
Address The Blosser Company, Box 4 95 Atlanta, Ga. Ga. 
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ge ald AIRSHIP 
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Boys! here’s the great mi 
mode} auship. . Large ‘5-fte 
gas bag with {nflater; 
device. 





















over and ov rag O n 
dy aerial warfare Just order 12 *kages of Bingo pere 
u i ironing wax, sell at 10c a pke. ONO trouble to arog 
/ Return me ney and thia wonderfu lairship fs yours. end te 

We trust you. Boys, if you want real sport send for this a. 
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perfect and guaranteed for i 
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Green Siney 


George fan t Me Cutcheon 


Copyright 1917 by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
INTRODUCTION. 
Any story by George Barr McCutcheon 





‘needs no praise or explanation. MeCutch- 


eon is one of the most popular American 
authors, and deservedly so. He _ never 
writes anything trashy but his tales have 
a romantic spirit in them that compels 
the tixed interest of every reader. And he 
is one of the writers who “wears well.” 
For 20 years he has had as large a follow- 
ing of devoted readers as any of our writ- 
ers. He is a first-rate “hot-weather” writ- 
er, and we believe we can guarantee that 
if you will read “Green Fancy” you will 
forget about the record-breaking climatic 
-xtremes of the summer of 1918 A. D. and 
your other troubles and will be consider- 
ably uplifted.—Editors. 


A solitary figure trudged along the nar- 
row road that wound its serpentinous way 
through the dismal, forbidding depths of 
the forest: a man who, though weary and 
footsore, lagged not in his swift, resolute 
advance. Night was coming on, and with 
it the no uncertain prospects of storm. 
ihrough the foliage that overhung the 
wretched road, his ever-lifting and appre- 
hensive eye caught sight of the thunder- 
black, low-lying clouds that swept over the 
mountain and bore down upon the green, 
whistling tops of the trees. 

At a cross-road below he had encoun- 
tered a small girl driving homeward the 
cows. She was afraid of the big, strange 
man with the bundle on his back and the 
stout walking stick in his hand: to her a 
remarkable creature who wore “knee pants” 
and stockings like a boy on Sunday, and 
hob-nail shoes, and a funny coat with 
“pleats” and a belt, and a green hat with a 
feather sticking up from the band. His 
agreeable voice and his amiable smile had 
no charm for her. He merely wanted to 
know how far it was to the nearest village, 
but she stared in alarm and edged away 
as if preparing to break into mad flight 
the instant she was safely past him with a 
clear way ahead. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ he said gently. “And 
here! Catch it if you can.” He tossed a 
coin across the road. It struck at her feet 
and rolled into the high grass. She did 
not divert her gaze for the fraction of a 
second. “I’m a stranger up here and I 
want to find some place to sleep for the 
night. Surely vou have a tongue, haven't 
you?” By dint of persuasive smiles and 
smirks that would have sickened him at 
any other time he finally induced her to 
say that if he kept right on until he came 
to the turnpike he would find a sign-post 
telling him where to get gasolene. 

“But I don’t want gasolene. I want bread 
and butter,” he said. 

“Well, you can git bread an’ butter there 
too,” she said. “Food fer man an’ beast, 
it says.” 

“A hotel?” 

“Whut ?” 

“A boarding-house?” he substituted. 

“It’s a shindy,” she said, painfully. “Men 
get drunk there. Pd&p calls it a tavern, but 
Ma says it’s a shindy.” 

“A road-house, eh?” She was puzzled 
and silent. “Thank you. You'll find the 
quarter in the grass. Good-by.” 

He lifted his queer green hat and strod 
away, too much of a gentleman to embar- 


rass her by looking back. If he had done 
so he would have seen her grubbing stealth- 
ily in the grass, not with her brown little 
hands, but with the wriggling toes of a 
bare foot on which the mud, perhaps of 
yesterday, had caked. She was too proud 
to stoop. 

At last he came to the “pike” and there, 
sure enough, was the sign-post. A _ huge, 
crudely painted hand pointing to the left, 
and on what was intended to be the 
sleeve of a very stiff and unflinching arm 
these words were printed in scaly white: 
“Hart’s Tavern. Food for Man and Beast. 
Also Gasoline. Established 1798. 1 mile.” 
“Also Gasoline” was freshly painted and 
crowded its elders in a most disrespectful 
manner. 

The chill spring wind of the gale was 
sweeping in the direction indicated by the 
giant forefinger. There was little conso- 
lation in the thought that a mile lay be- 
tween him and shelter, but it was a relief 
to know that he would have the wind at 
his back. Darkness was settling over the 
land. The lofty hills seemed to be closing 
in as if to smother the breath out of this 
insolent adventurer who walked alone 


among them. He was an outsider. He did: 


not belong there. He came from the low- 
lands and he was an object of scorn. 

On the opposite side of the “pike,” in 
the angle formed by a junction with the 
narrow mountain road, stood a humbler 
sign-post, lettered so indistinctly that it de- 
served the compassion of all observers be- 
cause of its humility. Swerving in his 
hurried passage, the tall stranger drew 
near this shrinking friend to the uncertain 
traveler, and was suddenly aware of anoth- 
er presence in the roadway. 

A woman appeared, as if from nowhere, 
almost at his side. He drew back to let 
her pass. She stopped before the little 
sign-post, and together they made out the 
faint directions. 

To the right and up the mountain road 
Frogg’s Corner lay four miles and a half 
away; Pitcairn’ was six miles back over 
the road which the man had traveled. Two 
miles and a half down the turnpike was 
Spanish Falls, a railway station, and four 
miles above the cross-roads where the 
man and woman stood peering through 
the darkness at the laconic sign-post re- 
posed the village of Saint Elizabeth. Hart’s 
Tavern was on the road to Saint Elizabeth, 
and the man, with barely a glance at his 
fellow-traveler, started briskly off in that 
direction. 

Lightning was flashing fitfully beyond 
the barrier heights and far away thunder 
came to his ears, He knew that these wild 
mountain storms moved _ swiftly; his 
chance of reaching the tavern ahead of the 
deluge was exceedingly slim. His long, 
powerful legs had carried him twenty or 
thirty paces before he came to a sudden 
halt. : 

What of this lone woman who traversed 
the highway? Obviously she too was a 
stranger on the road, and a glance over 
his shoulder supported a first impression: 
she was carrying a stout traveling-bag. His 
first glimpse of her had been extremely 
casual,—indeed he had paid no attention 
to her at all, so eager was he to read the 
directions and be on his way. She was 
standing quite still in front of the sign- 
post, peering up the road toward Frogg’s 
Corner,—confronted by a steep climb that 
led into black and sinister timberlands 
above the narrow strip of pasture border- 
ing the pike. The fierce wind pinned her 
skirts to her slender body as she leaned 
against the gale, gripping her hat tightly 
with one hand and straining under the 


weight of the bag with the other. Th 
ends of a veil whipped furiously about he 
head, and, even in the gathering darknes: 
he could see a strand or two of hair keep 
ing them company. 

He hesitated. Evidently her way was u; 
the steep, winding road and into the dar! 
forest, a far from appealing prospect 
Not a sign of habitation was visible alon 
the black ridge of the wood; no lighted 
window peeped down from the shadow: 
no smoke curled up from unseen kitche) 
stoves. Gallantry ordered him to proffe 
his aid, or, at the least, advice to the wom 
an, be she young or old, native or strange: 

Retracing his steps, he called out to he: 
above the gale: “Can I be of any assistanc: 
to you?” 

She turned quickly. He saw that th: 
veil was drawn tightly over her face. “No 
thank you,” she replied. Her voice, de 
spite a certain nervous note, was soft and 
clear and gentle,—the voice and speech o! 
a well-bred person who was young and 
resolute. 

“Pardon me, but have you much farthe 
to go? The storm will soon be upon u 
and—surely you will not consider me pre 
sumptuous—I don’t like the idea of you 
being caught out in i 

“What is to be done about it?” she in 
quired, resignedly. “I must go on. I can’ 
wait here, you know, to be washed back t 
the place I started from.” 

He smiled. She had wit as well as dk 
termination. There was the suggestion o 
mirth in her voice—and certainly it wa 
a most pleasing, agreeable voice. 

“If I can be of the least assistance t 
you, pray don’t hesitate to command mi 
I am a sort of tramp, you might say, an 
I travel as well by night as I do by day, 
so don’t feel that you are putting me t 
any inconvenience. Are you by any chan 
bound for Hart’s. Tavern? If so, I will b 
glad to lag behind and carry your bag.” 

“You are very good, but I am not boun 
for Hart’s Tavern, wherever that may b 
Thank you, just the same. You appea 
to be an uncommonly genteel tramp, a1 
it isn’t because I am afraid you mig! 
make off with my belongings.” She add 
the last by way of apology. 

He smiled—and then frowned as he ca 
an uneasy look at the black clouds no 
rolling ominously. up over the mountai 
ridge. “By Jove, we’re going to catch 
good and hard,” he exclaimed. “Bett: 
take my advice. These storms are terrib! 
I know, for I’ve encountered half a doz 
of them in the past week. They fai 
tear one to pieces.” 

“Are you trying to frighten me?” 

“Yes,” he confessed. “Better to fright 
you in advance than to let it come lat 
on when you haven’t any one to turn 
in your terror. You are a stranger 
these parts?” 

“Yes. The railway station is a few mil 
below here. I have walked all the wa 
There was no-one to meet me. You are 
stranger also, so it is useless to inquire 
you know whether this road leads to Gre 
Fancy.” 

“Green Fancy? Sounds attractive. TI 
sorry I can’t enlighten you.” He drew 
small electric flashlight from his pock 
and directed its slender ray upon the sig 
post. So fierce was the gale by this ti: 
that he was compelled to brace his stro 
body against the wind. 

“It is on the road to Frogg’s Corne 
she explained nervously. “A mile and 
half, so I am told. It isn’t on the sign-po 
It is a house, not a village. Thank you f 
your kindness. And I am not at all frig! 
ened,” she added, raising her voice slight 
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“But you are,” he cried. “You're scared 
half out of your wits. You can’t fool me. 
I’d be seared myself at the thought of ven- 


turing into those woods up yonder.” 

“Well, then, I am frightened,” she con- 
essed plaintively. “Almost out of my 
boots.” 

“That settles it,’ he said flatly. “You 
shall not undertake it.” 

“Oh, but I must. I am expected. It is 


- so 
mport—— 
“If you are expected, 


why didn’t some- 


one meet you at the station? Seems to 
me——” 

“Hark! Do you hear—doesn’t that sound 
ike an automobile—Ah!” The _ hoarse 
honk of an automobile horn rose above 


the howling wind, and an instant later two 
faint lights came rushing toward them 
round a bend in the mountain road. “Bet- 
ter late than never,” she cried, her voice 
vibrant once more. 

He grasped her arm and jerked her out 
of the path of the on-coming machine, 
whose driver was sending it along at a 
nad rate, regardless of ruts and stones 
and curves. The car careened as it swung 
nto the pike, skidded alarmingly, and then 
the brakes were jammed down. Attended 
vast grinding of gears and wheels, 
he rattling old car came to a stop 50 feet 


DV a 


r more beyond them. 
“ld sooner walk than take my chances 
an antediluvian rattle-trap like that,” 


’ 


id the tall wayfarer, bending quite close 
to her ear. “It will fall to pieces before 
vou a 

But she was running down the road tow- 
ards the car, calling out sharply to the 
driver. He stooped over and took up the 
traveling-bag she had dropped in her haste 
nd excitement. It was heavy, amazingly 
avy. 

“I shouldn’t like to carry that a mile and 

half,” he said to himself. 

The voice of the belated driver came to 
his ears on the swift wind. It was high 
tched and unmistakably apologetic. He 
ould not hear what she was saying to 
im, but there wasn’t much doubt as to 
the nature of her remarks. She was round- 
vy upbraiding him. 

Urged to action by thoughts of his own 


plight, he hurried to her side and said: 
“Excuse me, please. You dropped some- 
thing. Shall I put it up in front or in the 


tonneau 2?” 

The whimsical note in his voice brought 

quick, responsive laugh from her lips. 
‘Thank you so much. I am frightfully 

reless with my valuables. Would you 
nind putting it in behind? Thanks!” Her 
one altered completely as she ordered the 
1an to turn the car around—‘And be quick 
bout it,” she added. 

rhe first drops of rain pelted down from 
ie now thoroughly black dome above 
vem, striking in the road with the sharp- 
ess of pebbles. “Lucky it’s a limousine,” 
iid the tall traveler. “Better hop in. 
Vell be getting it hard in a second or 
wo.” 

“T can’t very well hop in while he’s back- 


and twisting like that, can I?” she 
ughed. He was acutely aware of a 
rained, nervous note in her voice, as of 
ne who is confronted by an undertaking 
alling for considerable fortitude. “Are 
ou quite sure of this man?” he asked. 
‘Absolutely,” she replied, after a pause. 
“You know him, eh?” 
‘By reputation,” she said briefly, and 
thout a trace of laughter. 
Well, that comforts me to some ex- 
” he said, but dubiously. 
She was silent for a moment and then 


rned to him impulsively. 


| 
| 
| 
] 


| 


“You must let me 
Tavern in the car,” 
is fair play. 

“Never 


take you on to the 
she said. “Turn about 
I cannot allow you to——” 
mind about me,” he broke in 
cheerily. He had been wondering if she 
would make the offer, and he felt better 
now that she had done so. “I’m accustomed 
to roughing it. I don’t mind a soaking. 
I’ve had hundreds of ’em.” 

“Just the same, you shall not have one 
tonight,” she announced firmly. The car 
stopped beside them. “Get in behind. I 
shall sit with the driver.” 

If anyone had told him that this rattling, 
dilapidated automobile—10 years old, at 
the very least, he would have sworn,—was 
capable of covering the mile in less than 
two minutes, he would have laughed in his 
face. Almost before he realized that they 
were on the way up the straight, dark 
road, the lights in the windows of Hart’s 
Tavern came into view. Once more the 
bounding, swaying car came to a stop un- 
der brakes, and he was relaxing after the 
strain of the most hair-raising ride he had 
ever experienced. 

Not a word had been spoken during the 


trip. The front windows were lowered. 
The driver—an old, hatchet-faced man— 
had uttered a single word just before 
throwing in the clutch at the cross-roads 
in response to the young woman’s crisp 
command to drive to Hart’s Tavern. That 
word was uttered under his breath and it 


is not necessary to repeat it here. 

He lost no time in climbing out of the 
ear. As he leaped to the ground and raised 
his green hat, he took a second look at 
the automobile—a look of mingled won- 
der and respect. It was an old-fashioned 
high-powered Panhard, capable, despite its 
antiquity, of astonishing speed in any sort 
of going. 


“For heaven’s sake,” he began, shouting 
to her above the roar of the wind and 
rain, “don’t let him drive like that over 
those id 

“You're getting wet,” she cried out, a 
thrill in her voice. “Good-night—and 


thank you!” 
“Look out!” rasped the unpleasant’ driv- 


er, and in went the clutch. The man in 
the road jumped hastily to one side as 
the car shot backward with a jerk, curved 
sharply, stopped for the fraction of a 
second, and then bounded forward again, 
headed for the cross-roads. 


“Thanks!” shouted the late passenger af- 
ter the receding tail light, and dashed up 
the steps to the porch that ran the full 
length of Hart’s Tavern. 

In the shelter of its low-lying roof, he 
stopped short and once more peered down 


the dark, rain-swept road. A _ flash of 
lightning revealed the flying automobile. 
He waited for a second flash. It came an 
instant later, but the car was no longer 
visible. He shook his head. “I hope the 
blamed old fool knows what he’s doing, 
hitting it up like that over a wet road. 


There'll be a double funeral in this neck of 


the woods if anything goes wrong,” he re- 
flected. Still shaking his head, he faced 
the closed door of the Tavern. 


A huge, old-fashioned lantern hung above 
the portal, creaking and straining in the 
wind, dragging at its stout supports and 
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Jarret (Eastern Kans.) raised 3430 bu. on 70 
acres, Nyberg (IlI.), ralsed (08 bu. from { bu. of 
seed. Lowry (Ky.) (65 years old) wrote: ‘“‘t don’t 
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and go frolicking away with the storm. 
The sound of the rain on the clapboard 
roof was deafening. At the lower end of 
th rch the ter swished in with all 
the velocity f a gigantic wave breaking 
T . The wind howled, the 
almost like cannon- 

‘cessive crashes of light- 

es out there in the path 


in several of the win- 
ypening upon the porch; the wooden 
shutters not only were ajar but were bang- 
ing savagely against the walls. Even in 
the dim, grim light shed by the lantern he 
could see that the building was of an age 
far beyond the ken of any living man. He 
recalled the words of the informing sign- 
post: “Established in 1798.” One hundred 
and eighteen years old, and still baffling 
the assaults of all the elements in a region 
where they were never timid! 
It may, in all truth, be a 
thought he, but it had led a 
The broad, thick weather-boarding, over- 
lapping in layers, was brown with age and 
smooth with the polishing of time and the 
backs, no doubt, of countless loiterers who 
had come and gone in the making of the 
narrative that Hart’s Tayern could relate. 
1e porch itself, while old, was compara- 
ively modern; it did not belong to the 
century in which the inn itself was built, 
in those far-off days men did not 
iste time, timber or thought on the un- 
necessary. 
While the 


“shindy,” 
gallant life. 


planks in the floor were worn 
and the uprights battered and whittled out 

their pristine shapeliness, they were but 
idchildren to the parent building to 
which they clung. Stout and, beyond ques- 
tion, venerable benches stood close to the 
wall on both sides of the entrance. Di- 
rectly over the broad, low door with its 
big wooden latch and bar, was the word 
“Welcome,” rudely carved in the oak beam. 
It required no cultured eye to see that the 
letters had been cut, deep and _ strong, 
into the timber, not with the tool of the 
skilled wood carver but with the hunting 
knife of an ambitious pioneer. 

A shocking incongruity marred the whole 

t. Suspended at the side of this hun- 
ed-year-old doorway -was a black and 
gold, shield-shaped ornament of no incon- 
siderable dimensions informing the ob- 
server that a certain brand of lager beer 
was to be had inside. He lifted the latch 

d, being a tall man, involuntarily stooped 
as he passed through the door, a needless 
precaution, for gigantic mountain- 
eers had entered there before him and 
without bending their arrogant heads. 

The little hall in which he found himself 
was the “office” through which all men 
must pass who come as guests to Hart’s 
Tavern. A _ steep, angular staircase took 
up one end of the room. Set in beneath 
its upper turn was the counter over which 
the business of the house was transacted, 
and behind this a man was engaged in the 
peaceful occupation of smoking a corn-cob 
pipe. He removed the pipe, brushed his 
long mustache with the back of a bony 
hand, and bowed slowly and with 
ceremony to the arrival 

An open door to the right of the stair- 
way gave entrance to a room from which 
came the sound of a deep, sonorous voice, 
employed in what turned out to be a — 
versational solo. To the left another door 
led to what was evidently the Hiinautiems, 
The glance that the stranger sent in that 
direction revealed two or three tables, cov- 
ered with white cloths. 

“Can you put me up for the night?” he 
inquired, advancing to the counter. 


gaunt, 


grave 


“You look like a feller who'd want 
room with bath,” drawled the man behinx 
the counter, surveying the applicant fron 
head to foot. “Which we ain’t got,” he 
added. 

“T’ll be satisfied to have 
bed,” said the other. 

“Sign here,” was the laconic respons« 
He went to the trouble of actually puttin 
his finger on the line where the guest wa 
expected to write his name, 

“Can I have supper?” 

“Food for man and beast,” said the othe 
patiently. He s'apped his palm upon 
cracked call-bell, and then looked at th 
fresh name on the page. “Thomas K 
Barnes, New York,” he read aloud. H 
eyed the newcomer once more. “And au 
tomobile?” 

“No. (’m walking.” 

“Didn’t [ hear you just come 
ear?” 


a room with 


up in 


“A fellow 
roads.” 

“I see. My name is Jones, 
I run this place. My 
father run it before me. Glad to meet you 
Mr. Barnes. We used to have a hostle 
here named Barnes. What’s your idea fe 
footin’ it this time o’ year?” 

“I do something like this every spring 
A month or six weeks of it puts me i: 
fine shape for a vacation later on,’ sup 
plied Mr. Barnes whimsically. 

Mr. Jones allowed a grin to steal ove 
his seamed face. He re-inserted the cori 
cob pipe and took a couple of pulls at it 
“IT never been to New York, but it must 
be a heavenly place for a vacation, if 
feller c’n judge by what some of my pres 
ent boarders have to say about it. It’s 
sort of play-actor’s paradise, ain’t it?” 

“It is paradise to every actor who ha, 
pens to be on the road, Mr. Jones,” sai 
Barnes, slipping his big pack from hi 
shoulders and letting it slide to the floo: 

“Hear that feller in the tap-room talk 
in’? Well, he is one of the leading acto: 
in New York—in the world, for that mat 
ter. He’s been talkin’ about Broadwa 
for nearly a week now, steady.” 

“May I inquire what he is doing up het 
in the wilds?” 

“At present he ain’t doing anything ex 
cept talk. Last week he was treadin’ th 
boards, as he puts it himself. Busted. U 
the flue. Showed last Saturday night 
Hornville, ‘eighteen mile north of here 
and immegiately after the performanc 
him and his whole troupe sta:ced to wall 
back to New York, a good 400 .mle. They 
Started out the back way of the oper: 
house and nobody missed ’em till nex 
mornin’ except the sheriff, and he didn’ 
miss ’em till they’d got over the count) 
line into our bailiwick. Four of ’em ar 
still stoppin’ here just because I ain’t go 
the heart to turn ’em out ner the spar 
money to buy ’em tickets to New Yor! 
Here comes one of ’em now. Mr. Dilling 
ford, will you show this gentleman t 
room 11, and carry his baggage up fe 
him? And maybe he'll want a pitcher 
warm water to wash and shave in.” H 
turned to the new guest and smiled apol 
getically. “We’re a little short_o’ help jus 
now, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Dillingford 
kindly consented to-—” 

“My God!” gasped Mr. Dillingford, st: 
ing at the register. “Someone from | 
old New York? My word, sir, you 
Won't you have a—er—little someth 
to drink with me before vou——” 

“He wants somathing to eat,” interrupte 
Mr. Jones sharply. “Tell Mr. Bacon 
step up to his room and take the order.” 

(Continued next week.) 


gave me a lift from the cross- 


Putnam Jones 
father an’ grand 
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Mr. Scripsit the a’ have created 
‘wo fine sellers this year. 
Colonel Homeguard—Fine cellars, eh? 
4re they thoroughly bombproof ?—Wash- 
igton Star. 





































































Sergeant (to soldier climbing out of 
ench)—Hey, there, where are you going? 

Absent-minded Beggar (coming to)— 
liminy! When that bloomin’ shell whis- 
ed overhead I thought it was 12 o’clock- 
oston Transcript. 


see about one-fourth of the 
United States is still covered 


Bacon—I 
ea of the 
forests. 
Egbert—And another fourth, I expect, by 
rtgages—Yonkers Statesman. 


“The government may take over what is 
isidered excess profit.” 

“What is excess profit?” 

‘Getting more than you earn.” 

“There goes my salary,” 
an Flubdub.—Omaha 


wailed Congress- 
News. 


“Is your husband fond of music?” 
“No.” 

“But who practices on the trombone at 
our house?” 

“My husband. If he had any regard for 
usic he would not permit himself to as- 
issinate so many perfectly good tunes.”— 
ashington Star. 





One day she stopped a- policeman in the 
ddle of the street. 
“Officer,” she said, 
ross the street?” 
fhe policeman regarded her for a mo- 
ent. 

“Madam,” he replied. “I could see you 

half a block.”—Judge. 


“could. you see me 





Are you in favor of government 
ip?” 

“You 

“For what reason?” 

“I haven’t thought out my reasons. I 
ist said ‘yes’ to keep from getting any 
eeper into an argument on a subject I 
on’t understand.”—Washington Star. 


owner- 


Four-year-old Charlotte was having trou- 

e with her English, but she had entirely 

assed her difficulties on one point. 

“I see how it is now, mother,” she said 

1e other day. “Hens set and lay, and peo- 

e sit and lie, don’t they, mother?—Coun- 
Gentleman. 








Lecturer—Allow me before I close to re- 
at the words of the immortal Webster— 


Farmer Hawbuck—Land sakes, Maria, 
t’s git out o’ here. He’s a-goin’ ter start 
1 on the dictionary—Boston Transcript. 


A COMPLETE PUN. 

Henry Ward Beecher, the noted preach- 
. was fond of bringing to the attention of 
S friends this pun on his name: 

da great Congregational preacher 

a hen: “You’re a beautiful creature ;” 
e hen, just for that, laid three eggs in 

his hat, 
d thus did the Henry Ward Beecher. 


Wh-who’s got my b-blanket?” demand- 
a young soldier in a certain training 
p early one chilly morning. “A-a-and 
p-pants. Any b-body seen ’em?” 
Ne-one owned up to having purloined 
ther of the articles mentioned or volun- 
red any information as to what had 
ppened to them, The “rookie” wander- 

















Mother, Why Don’t 
You Take Nuxated Iron 


And Be Strong and Well and Have Nice Rosy Cheeks Instead of Being 
Nervous and Irritable All the Time and Looking So Haggard and Old? 


The Doctor Gave Some to Susie Smith’s 
Mother When She Was Worse Off Than 
You Are and Now She Looks Just Fine. 


Any Woman Who Tires Easily, 


Vitality. 

“There can be no strong, 
rosy-cheeked women, without iron,” says 

Author. 
doctors should prescribe more 
organie iron—Nuxated Iron 
—for their nervous, run-down, 
weak, haggard-looking women 
patients. Pallor means anae- 
mia. The skin of an anaemic 
woman is pale, the flesh flab- 
by. The muscles lack tone, 
the brain fags, and the mem- 
ory fails, and often they be- 
come weak, nervous, irritable, 
despondent and melancholy. 
When the iron goes from the 
blood of women the roses go 
from their cheeks. 

“In the most common foods 
of America, the starches, su- 
gars, table syrups, candies, 
polished rice, white bread, soda 
crackers, biscuits, macaroni, 


is Irritable, 
Nerveus and Run-Down Should Take Nuxated 
Iron to Help Increase Her Health, Strength and 


healthy, beautiful, 
Dr. Fer- 
dinand King, a New York physician and Medical 
“T have strongly en the fact that 

















ean walk without be- 
coming tired. Next take 
two five-grain tabletsaf 
ordinary nuxated iron 
three times per day 
after meals for two 
weeks. Then test your 
strength again and see 


spaghetti, tapioca, sago, farina, What Is Your Answer ? how Thuch you have 
degerminated cornmeal, no gained. Numbers of 
longer is iron to be found. Refining proc- | ®¢rvous, run-down people whe, Da. re ailing 
esses have removed the iron of Mother ae as ee ares oe “taking tnen 
Earth from these impoverished foods, and in the proper form and this, after they had in some 
silly methods of home cookery, by throw- cases been going on for months without getting 
ing down the waste pipe the water in which benefit from anything. But don't take the old forms 
our veget tables are cooked, are res sponsible of enone — —_ koa or tincture of iron 
for another grave iron loss. ‘Therefore “The iron Gucantes by "Moth r Nature for the red 
you should supply the iron deficiency in | coloring matter in the blood of her children is, alas 
your food by using some form of organic not that kind ef iron. You must take iron in a ferm 
iron, just as you would use salt when your | that can be easily absorbed and assimilated to do 
food has not enough salt.” ae pean ere ae Se Seen eee! 
“Iron is absolutely necessary to enable 

your blood to change food into living tissue. MANUFACTURERS’ NOTE—Nuxated Iron, which 
Without it, no matter how much or what you eat, is prescribed and recommended above by Lar ws ians 
your food merely passes through von without doing | 1% ‘ivugeists Cullke the olfer lorganic’ iron Ded 
you any good. You don’t get the strength out of ucts it. is easily a 88 imilated does not are the 
it, and as a consequence you become weak, pale and teeth, make them ila ck nor upset the stomach. The 
sickly looking, just like a plant trying to grow in manufacturers guaral » su ssful and entirely sat 
a soil deficient in iron. If you are not strong or isfactory se Fs to ever} purchaser or they will re- 
well, you owe it to yourself to make the following fund your money. It is dispensed in this city by all 
test: See how long you can work or how far you | good druggists and general stores.—Advt. 

















ed about from one bunk to another, shiver- 
ing and scratching his head in perplexity. 
“Well, by golly”, he exclaimed at length, 
“it’s a lucky thing I g-got a n-nice w-warm 
pair of s-suspenders to wear. 





“So you think a handsome man is at a 
disadvantage ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Any real girl would jilt 
an Apollo Belvidere for a fellow in a gas 
mask.”—Washington Star. 


“I hear that Mrs. Fadd has a new wrin- 
kle.” 

“The poor dear! 
fast.”-—Boston 


WHEN THE HUN IS GOOD. 


A soldier-poet in the trenches “some- 
where in France” has turned out this clev- 
er parody on a well-known jingle: 

There is a little Hun, 
And I hold a little gun 
Right close to the middle of his forehead. 
For when he is dead 
He is very, very good, 
But when he’s alive he is horrid. 


She must be aging 
Transcript. 








NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myselfhear after being deaffor 25 yous * with 
these Artificial Ear Jrums. I A 

wear them day and night. 
™ They are perfectly com‘ -rt- 
able. No one sees them. 
Write me and I will tell you 
atrue story, how I got deaf 
‘and how I — _ hear. 












Medicated Ear Brum 
at. Nov. 1908 

2 GEO. v1 way, “artificial Ear Gram Be (Ine). 

C 9 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





pay yon 8200 Zeslands 9 ee = 

'- e 

ty pay 3 you $2 $2 to $10 Dopey Alsoes © =: Ani- 

3 tion Books for 
lee -— 


nies 
co., 220 ‘Admiral a City,Mo. 














Make your Watches, Clocks, ete. 
rays of LIGHT in dark. arker the netner. — 
plied. An Brae can = it. Three sizes—25c, 60c and $1 


. visible = night. . mits 





applications filed on partial payment 


& CO., Dept. 923, 54 West Lake Seboot" Chicago 
. a nd for free A; kiet. Mile 
vens & Co., 2 F Street, 


Bae ed Washington, D.C. et As 864 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY 2“ where omer partic ae 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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WO6-928 So. Green St., Chicago, Illinois rt be , re i a 


Shipping 
Charges 


An amazing offer! A high-grade 
suit cut to your individual measure—tail- 
ored with all the skill and style that only- 
the best custom tailors can give. A special 
proposition to introduce to the readers of 
this journal the wonderful values offered 
by yur system of tailoring. Nothing else 
_ it—no value to equal it. We have no 
tag no dealers, no traveling salesmen. 
Our values make their own customers, 
and once a Bernard-Hewitt customer, 
always a Bernard-Hewitt customer. 





Send for our catalog today. See how 
| Our Plan Saves You $10 | 


every suit—and gives you real indi: 

vour dress—cl goes se at are tailored to 
vou alune—reflect Bivaky nal tastes. 4 
ides all the te est fi: ibrics and pat- 

we aves, = invisible plaids. 


1 special feature of guaranteed all-wool 


‘Blue Serge 


for only $20- in unheard of value in these d: ays when 
rges ring out of sight We pay shipping 
A > tak: ll the risk, you none — we guarantee com- 
pict tista niin € r particular or e don’t want your money. 
Write today. Get clothes made in the test upproved city styles by 
lia hle custom tailors ‘he best dresse n in America are weare 
hem D mt del 


Catalog FREE! 





n 1 W inter book is ready for you, Contains 


10WS pric ‘eS on men’s hats, 
ude to corr “et and economical 
upon rite, mentioning this. 


aly > 
n identify this spec ih offe fr. 





“BENRNARD-HEWITT & CO 


» 424-434S5.GreenSt.. Desk Gm Chicago, Il. 

















